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A Remarkable Address by the New 
Comptroller of the Currency 





FTER a few months’ occupancy of the office of Comptroller 
of the Currency, Mr. John Skelton Williams was invited to 
address the bankers of North Carolina assembled in an- 

nual convention at Raleigh. 

His address was sensational in character; and since Mr. Wil- 
liams is a member of the Federal Reserve Board which will have 
charge of the operations of the new Banking Act, his utterances 
have undoubtedly had the reverse of a reassuring effect upon the 
banking community. His attack upon New York was especially 
bitter. He said: 

“New York has become the commercial capital of the country, 
the great citadel of the money power, the reservoir of money 
supply. 

“Et is the walled city from which the barons have levied tribute 
on a territory and population vaster than any lord or king of the 
Middle Ages dreamed of, yet sometimes using methods ruthless 
and savage as those of the fiercest of the robber nobles—forays 
and levies devastating by scientific, artful methods; pillaging un- 
der form of law, smiting with swords which bite deep, although 
we cannot see them, consuming with fire which comes invisible and 
unsuspected. 

“The simile seems strong, but it is justified by facts. 

“No sudden swoop by a feudal magnate on his peaceful neigh- 
bors was a more cruel or shameless plundering expedition than 
some of the transactions which have been brought to light by which 
the shareholders of railways and other great enterprises, estab- 
lished to build up the country and to promote the public interests, 
were despoiled. Their property and money were taken from them 
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by the might of masses of money working stealthily. The raids 
had none of the attractions of the picturesque or the merit of cour- 
age. They were cold blooded, relentless seizure of other men’s 
goods by plots, treachery and betrayal of trusts which should have 
been held sacred.” 

Mr. Williams relies upon the new Banking Act to protect the 
people from these depredations. 

“It will save,” he says, “prudence and good faith from sharing 
the punishment earned by imprudence and bad faith, perhaps a 
thousand miles away. It will guard straight and open business 
against the evils brought by crooked and crafty business. It will 
protect sturdy conservation and well-intended enterprise from the 
violence, the cupidity, and the mastery of dollars assembled and 
used for brigandage; establish barricades about capital properly 
employed against what a distinguished traveler and expert has de- 
scribed as predatory wealth.” 

Until he entered the ‘Treasury Department as Assistant Secre- 
tary Mr. Williams was himself largely interested in corporate en- 
terprises, and his denunciation of “predatory wealth” has about it 
some of the zeal characteristic of new converts. 

The measure, says Mr. Williams, is a guarantee of freedom: 

“The new banking law, of which 1, as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, am asked to talk to you North Carolina bankers, is not only 
a declaration but a guarantee of the freedom of the financial and 
commercial interests of our country from the possibility of the rule 
of a small group of men, sometimes unknown, sometimes too well 
known.” 

This recalls a story once related by Mr. Carnegie. When he 
was in the iron business, he said, he found it necessary to change 
a man from one post to another. Some friends of the workman 
who had been transferred protested against the change and united 
in a demand that the man be retained at the work he was then do- 
ing. They wound up their petition with the statement that if Mr. 
Carnegie would grant this request, they would guarantee that the 
workman would make good. This was met by this inquiry from 
the shrewd ironmaster: “And who will guarantee the guarantors?” 

The same question may be put to Mr. Williams: Who will 
guarantee the correctness of his prophecy? What assurance have 
we that this combination of credit is not to fall into the hands of 
politicians, or into the control of Wall Street—a control more ab- 
solute and pitiless than any yet dreamed of ? 

Let us take another extract from this carefully-prepared ad- 
dress of a supposedly conservative public official: 

“When a dozen men own among themselves 1,600-million dol- 
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lars, and through a system of interlocking directorates control as 
much more, directing an amount equal to the total currency sup- 
ply for a hundred million people, we should realize that such 
power is a peril, not only to our commerce and to the people at 
large, but to the Government itself. 

“T have heard it said those men have held this huge Republic 
by the throat, but if that statement is strong, we do know that 
under the conditions which have existed they could precipitate a 
panic, or force artificial and injurious activity at their will. 

“Working from ambush, seen by none, felt by all, they could 
have shaken the credit of the country so as to paralyze and make, 
in time of peace, ruin and desolation worse than war. There is no 
need to quarrel with these men. * * * 

“Some of these commanders-in-chief of finance, and captains of 
industry, have proved that they had high patriotic instincts and 
came to the help of the Government and people in time of stress. 
Others had the sound wisdom to_realize that their real prosperity 
and the stability of their great possessions were best promoted by 
reasonabie prosperity and hopefulness among the masses of the 
people. Yet it is not right or safe that the happiness and hope 
of all these scores of millions of our citizens should depend on the 
mercy, the caprice or the opinions of any twelve, or fifty, or a 
hundred men.” 

But now that the credit of the country has been centralized to 
an extent never known before and control placed in the hands of 
seven men (Mr. Williams himself being one of the sacred number) 
it is all right; these seven men will act with supreme wisdom and 
with a lofty, unassailable rectitude. ‘To doubt this would he the 
rankest treason. 

“We have lived,” says Mr. Williams, “beneath a potent des- 
potism, we could not see or touch or quite understand; but which 
every man of us could realize and feel every day of his life. 

“We could see things done; effects were before us plainly. 
But we could not know how, nor by whom they were done, nor the 
processes by which the effects were produced. We stood on a 
gathering volcano of unrest. Observing men could note the symp- 
toms and threats, but were bewildered in seeking causes. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“We have permitted to grow up what is aptly called an ‘invisi- 
ble government,’ more powerful in many respects than the visible 
government, touching our daily lives more intimately and imme- 
diately than any government can do, reaching into the vaults of 
our banks;-the safes of our merchants, the cuphoards of our house- 
wives. On the power of this we have set no limit. We have left 
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it unrestrained. We have allowed it omnipotence without respon- 
sibility; permitted its operations to be conducted, too often, with- 
out possibility of appeal or redress.” 

Remember, this is not a stump speaker appealing for votes in 
a heated campaign, but a supposedly responsible official of the 
Government, charged with the supervision of the national banks, 
talking to an audience of bankers in one of the conservative bank- 
ing States of the Union. 

We shall make but a single further quotation here from this 
remarkable outbreak: 

“In February last the national banks of New York and Chi- 
cago held on deposit from the banks and trust companies through- 
out the United States more than a thousand million dollars—an 
amount equal to nearly one-third of the total money in circulation 
in the entire country. No wonder you and the financial business 
men of the country shook with violent ague whenever New York 
chose to show indications of hating cold feet. Of this thousand 
million dollars placed with the New York and Chicago national 
banks by the banks and trust companies throughout the country, 
less than eighty-five million, in January Jast, was being loaned 
back to the banks and trust companies of the United States. Of 
the balance of the money sent to the national banks of New York 
and Chicago, about two hundred millions was invested in bonds 
and securities; about three hundred millions had been loaned to 
non-customers of these banks-——that is to say, to borrowers who 
kept no accounts with them—on ‘bought paper’, and loans secured 
by stock-exchange and other collateral; this is, of course, in addi- 
tion to hundreds of millions which the banks were lending their 
own customers on stock-exchange and other similar securities.” 

It is difficult to understand what Mr. Williams means, but ap- 
parently there is an implication that the New York and Chicago 
banks ought to have been lending more money to the regions 
whence the deposits came. At the season of the vear named, how- 
ever, the probabilities would be that the. demand for money would 
be slack with some of the outlying banks, which would cause them 
to increase their deposits at New York and Chicago. Now, the 
fact that the banks in these cities were buying bonds and com- 
mercial paper might simply have indicated that the money was 
being employed all over the country in a perfectly legitimate and 
healthful manner, and that the New York and Chicago banks were 
performing this service merely because they had developed the 





efficient financial machinery for doing that work. 

Furthermore, a considerable part of the sum referred to was 
being loaned to customers of the New York and Chicago banks on 
Stock Exchange collateral. But surely this by no means proves 
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that it was all being used in speculation, for many business men 
pledge such collateral to procure loans for their ordinary business 
requirements, these secured loans being obtainable at a lower rate 
than applies to the ordinary promissory note. 

In our judgment, a great deal of the surplus funds accumu- 
lating in New York and Chicago at certain seasons would be re- 
tired when not needed under a proper currency system. 

At a time when the banking and business situation is depressed 
by the uncertainties and complications due to legislative and ex- 
ecutive assaults upon commerce and industry. an address of this 
character cannot be otherwise than harmful in its effects. Nor 
does the prevailing sentiment of this address constitute a hopeful 
augury for the success of the Federal Reserve Act. 

On another page of this issue appears that part of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ address relating to the operation of the new Federal Re- 
serve Act. 





CENTRALIZATION UNDER THE NEW BANKING 
LAW 





OW that the new banking law promises soon to become op- 

erative, people are beginning to inquire just what it means. 

No doubt very many persons believe that the new law ac- 

tually accomplishes the decentralization of credit and of reserves. 

In his recent address before the convention of the North Carolina 

Bankers Association, Mr. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 
of the Currency, said: 

“This new currency measure is democratic essentially. It looks 
to decentralization of direct financial control, to financial local self- 
government so far as is consistent with stability and the general 
safety” 


Under the system which the new law displaces there were in 
the whole United States. according to the Comptroller’s Report 
for 1913, exactly 367 national banks acting as reserve agents for 
other banks. These 367 banks were located in fifty different cities. 
There were in the three central reserve cities—-New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis—fifty-two banks, the remainder of the 367 being in 
the other forty-seven reserve cities. 

Under the new law, instead of there being 867 banks acting 
as custodians of the national bank reserves, the number of banks 
so acting will be reduced to twelve, and the number of cities act- 
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ing as reserve centers wili be reduced from fifty to twelve. In New 
York, for example, instead of there being thirty-six reserve banks, 
as heretofore, there will be one reserve bank. 

Is this centralization or decentralization of bank reserves? 

If we take up the question of handling the reserves, the con- 
centration under the new law becomes more apparent, for it re- 
quires no argument to show that the management of twelve banks 
will be more limited than that of 367 banks. Actually this cen- 
tralization is much greater than these facts indicate. for the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks will be controlled by the Federal Reserve 
Board of seven members. 

What is this but centralization of the closest kind? 

But while in reality the new law does not decentralize the 
banking reserves of the country, it does diffuse them. New York, 
Chicago, and some other big cities will lose large amounts they 
now hold as reserves for other banks. 

But while this may seem like decentralization, it is not; for this 
diffusion is largely offset by taking the reserves away from the 
forty-seven reserve cities and concentrating them into twelve cities. 

Thus, whether we take the number of cities, the number of 
banks, or the personal control of the national bank reserves, it will 
be seen that there has been a tremendous centralization of them. 

Much may be said in favor of such centralization. In fact, if 
the bank reserves had all been centered, say, at New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans and San Francisco, and left under the control of 
bankers, and if the banks in these cities had been compelled to en- 
large their capital and reserves, and permitted to issue their credit 
notes, it may well be doubted whether the cumbersome and _ per- 
plexing Federal Reserve Act would have been necessary. 

Commenting on the law, the New York “Sun” says: 


“In the Federal reserve scheme nothing is decentralized except 
reserves, and this decentralization is unscientific. It is otherwise a 
plan for the most marvellously undemocratic centralization of 
autocratic financial power that the world has ever seen. Moreover, 
it provides for a political centralization of financial power without 
the checks or restraints that would ordinarily accrue from financial 
responsibility.” 

We think it has been shown above that the decentralization of 
reserves is theoretical and not actual. Of course, in view of the 
tremendous power given the Federal Reserve Board in controlling 
the currency and credit of the country, there is no question that 
the Federal Reserve Act does constitute a gigantic consolidation 
of credit and of financial power. 
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TREMENDOUS POWER OF THE NEW MONEY 
TRUST 





HIS Maeazine has pointed out repeatedly that the new 
Federal Reserve Act, while professing to decentralize credit, 
has actually established a greater concentration of credit 

than ever existed in this or any other country—a view sustained 
in an article by Professor Edward Sherwood Mead, published in 
the June number of “Lippincott’s Monthly.” Professor Mead is 
a professor of economics and finance in the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, and an author of several 
well-known books on banking and kindred subjects. 

Referring to Mr. Bryan’s celebrated “cross of gold and crown 
of thorns” speech delivered at Chicago in 1896, in which it was de- 
clared that certain men of the East meet in a back room and cor- 
ner the money of the world, Professor Mead says: 

“While the existence of this money-cornering group then or at 
any other time may well be doubted, after sixteen years, the same 
party which Mr. Bryan led in 1896, against the money power, has 
erected in the Federal Reserve Board a political money power, 
dominated by the President of the United States, which is far 
more potent than the imaginary combinations of the past.” 

This statement is supported by an enumeration of a few of 
the Board’s powers. Professor Mead then goes on to say: 

“The Federal Reserve Board can expand or contract the cur- 
re icy at will and without limit. 

“They can fix the rate of interest the country over, raising or 
Jowering it at pleasure. 

‘ “They can raise or lower the cash reserves of all the national 
anks. 

“They can expand or contract the credit of every class of busi- 
ness men. 

“They hold the power of life and death over every American 
business.” 

“The new law, in theory,” says Professor Mead, “makes the 
President of the United States, acting through the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the financial dictator of the United States. The late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, at the height of his power, with the confi- 
dence and respect which fifty years of successful business gave 
him, * * * the man who at the close of his life wielded a personal 
influence in the field of banking and finance to which history offers 
no parallel, would appear impotent and feeble when contrasted 
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with the power of the President of the United States under the 
new currency law.” 

In the August, 1918, issue of THe Bankers MAGAZINE 
(page 142), while the Federal Reserve Bill was pending in the 
House, it was stated: 

“The concentration of credit in the hands of a Federal Re 
serve Board—whether this board shall be composed of political 
appointees or of bankers—is a most hazardous experiment and 
one which may involve the gravest consequences.’ 


Professor Mead does not think it likely that an attempt will 
be made to build up a political machine from the officers and em- 
ployees of the banks, but he believes that the worst that can be 
said of the new system is that its general policy will be “that every 
important question of banking policy would be considered in its 
bearing upon the fortunes of the party in power.’ 

To all these dangers in the political or Governmental control 
of banking, the friends of the new measure will reply that it is 
safer to have such concentration of credit in the hands of men ap- 
pointed by the President than to entrust it to a group of power- 
ful bankers. Perhaps that is true; but our opinion now is pre- 
cisely what it was when the bill was pending, namely, that the real 
objection was to the centralization of credit in and of itself. We 
believe, with Professor Mead, that no centralization of credit at all 
comparable with that provided in the Federal Reserve Act existed 
before that act was passed; and we believe now as heretofore that 
once this centralization is effected its control by politicians or big 
financiers is made easy and certain. Indeed; it looks very much 
like such control is already in sight. 

The dominance of the Reserve Board by the party in power is 
assured by the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency—two of the most powerful officers 
of the Government—will always be members of the Board, and on 
account of their official standing will largely shape its actions. 
And, of course, this objection is not aimed at the party now in 
power, for it will apply in exactly the same way when there is a 
change of Administration. 

These two officials, together with the strongest bank member 
(at present Mr. Warburg), will substantially constitute the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

This will make it the easiest thing in the world for big finar.- 
cial interests to rule the Board, and as Professor Mead truly says, 
this Board holds the power of life and death over every American 
business. 

We think this too great a power for any one man or any seven 
men to have. 
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We believe in democracy in banking. The banking business of 
the country should be conducted by bankers. All banks should 
be brought into an organization somewhat analogous to the clear- 
ing-houses existing in most of the big cities. With the banks so 
linked together, under proper rules subject to Government ap- 
proval, and with the operations of such clearing-house organiza- 
tion subject to Government inspection, we should have sound 
banking and fair play toward all classes of banks and the public, 
and we should not have the centralization of credit to be effected 
by the Federal Reserve System. 

We believe that the United States will never long tolerate any- 
thing but a genuinely democratic system of banking; and this 
opinion is based upon the country’s banking history. 

That is the chief reason why this MaGazine could not sup- 
port either the proposed National Reserve Association brought 
forth under Republican auspices nor the Federal Reserve System 
inaugurated by the Democrats. 





A BITTER LABOR CONFLICT 





ARELY has there been in this country a more bitter con- 
flict between capital and labor than that recently witnessed 
in the mining regions of Colorado. Bloodshed and the most 

savage denunciations have been its accompaniments. Doubtless 
the situation has been made worse by the fact that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., wag a principal object of attack. We do not re- 
member to have seen a more vehement denunciation of anyone 
than that aimed against this gentleman in a speech delivered some 
time ago by a representative of the miners. Either this outbreak 
was provoked by severe injustice or it was the culmination of that 
popular fury against the rich which demagogues have so long and 
assiduously cultivated in this country. The speech referred to was 
not the mere vaporings of a destructionist; it represented the long- 
pent bitterness, not of an individual only, but of a class. It would 
be well if those in authority should realize the gravity of a situa- 
tion that gives birth to a spirit which this speech represents. 

Mr. Rockefeller contends that he is fighting for the principle 
that would permit every man to work for whomever he pleases; 
in other words, for the open shop—or the open mine. 

The representatives of labor suspect the disinterestedness of 
this wealthy champion of the liberty of labor, fearing no doubt 
that his purpose may not be to free labor but to enslave it. 

Is there here an issue that must be fought to the bitter end 
without parley or compromise, or is it possible to find some com- 
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mon ground upon which labor and capital may meet? We do not 
attempt to answer this difficult question. It is deplorable that 
such a situation should exist. And it will be yet more deplorable 
if no basis of reason and justice can be found upon which this 
serious controversy may adjust itself. 





MUNICIPAL BANKING 





HAT such form of banking may become a possibility of the 
near future is foreshadowed in this dispatch from Long 
Beach, Cal., published in the Los Angeles “Times” of a re- 

cent date: 


“Impatient because of failure of banking houses to take up 
bond issues, citizens of Long Beach want the city to go into the 
banking business, and their desires will perhaps be fulfilled. A 
numerously-signed petition asking the city council to apply for a 
national bank charter for an institution to be municipally owned 
will be presented at the next council meeting. Alva L. Reynolds, 
No. 234 East Broadway, is the father of the movement, which is 
gaining great headway. 

“The plan proposed by the petitioners is to convert municipal 
bonds into national bank currency, thus saving thousands of dol- 
lars in interest per year. The petition states that Long Beach is 
now paying $100,000 in interest on bonds yearly and is facing a 
financial crisis because of the payment of interest and running ex- 
penses. 

“The men behind the movement have secured favorable expres- 
sions from several councilmen and propose to take their prayer for 
a city bank to the freeholders who are framing a new charter. 
Neither the city charter nor the State law authorizes such a bank, 
but Reynolds and his petitioners urge that both may be favorably 
changed by the initiative election law.” 


There will be some difficulty in converting municipal bonds 
into national bank currency. Although such bonds would be 
available as security for bank circulation under the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Law, they could not be so used under the new Federal Reserve 
Law; that is, not directly, although we suppose a really astute 
financier could find means of making the conversion, just as we 
suspect some of the New York banks will find means of using the 
new law as an instrumentality of enlarging the supply of funds for 
Wall Street speculation—something the law was expressly de- 
signed to prevent. 

It is, however, not an unreasonable ambition possessed by this 
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citizen of Long Beach. He has seen the Federal Government use 
its debt as the basis of bank currency and from this example de- 
duces the conclusion that a city may do the same thing. And, of 
course, so long as the credit of a municipality is good—and we 
do not question that of the California city—the principle is about 
as sound in one case as in the other. But while the need of a cer- 
tain city for funds might be thus supplied, what evidence have we 
that this need would correspond to the commercial demand for 
currency ? 

The Government of the United States has just taken a fresh 
plunge into the banking business, and it is not surprising that 
municipalities should be contemplating a similar course. 





CHECKING REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES 





ie TERFERENCE with the redemption of national bank notes 
seems to be the motive for a new order of the Treasury De- 

partment. Under the new rule a bank which ships in the bills 
must bear the cost of reshipping to the issuing bank such of its 
bills as are found fit for further circulation. ‘The issuing bank has 
borne this charge heretofore. The new rule will throw an in- 
creased burden upon the New York banks, and this expense will 
be greater in New York than elsewhere for the simple reason that 
more bank notes are sent there than to other cities. Country banks 
when shipping currency to New York are more liable to send 
bank notes than any other form of currency, as the bank notes are 
not aliowed to be counted as reserves. And for the same reason 
the New York banks, desiring to keep up their reserves, ship the 
bank notes to Washington for redemption. But if the New York 
banks have to pay the cost of sending the bank bills back to the 
issuing banks, this may tend to check redemption and thus pro- 
mote inflation. 

With the prevailing sentiment at Washington respecting bank- 
ing and currency, doubtless the view exists that as these so-called 
bank notes are virtually Government “money,” there is no neces- 
sity for their redemption. If these notes are good enough for the 
people, why are they not good enough for the banks? But this 
view overlooks the very important fact that “the people” are not 
manufacturing credit in the same way the banks are. Inasmuch 
as the notes are not allowed to be reckoned as a part of a bank’s 
reserve—and of course they should not he—the New York banks 
when sending the notes to Washington are virtually seeking to 
comply with conditions which the law imposes. 
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This action of the Treasury—was it designed as an additional 
means of punishing the New York banks?—merely emphasizes the 
viciousness of the theory of Government currency. Were the bank 
notes pure credit instruments, as they should be, they would be ex- 
peditiously and economically redeemed through the clearings, as 
New England bank checks are in Boston and as local checks are 
in all cities having clearing-houses. 





BRANCHES OF TRUST COMPANTES 





ESOLUTIONS were passed recently by the Monmouth 
County (N. J.) Bankers Association strongly condemning 
the provision of the banking law of that State which per- 

mits trust companies to establish branches in the county where the 
head office is located, each branch requiring the addition of $100,- 
000 capital to the amount which the law prescribes for the incor- 
poration of a trust company. 

z\s trust companies are, generally speaking, merely banks plus 
trust company functions, the privilege of establishing branches 
really means the extension of the branch banking system.. It is 
pretty clear that with a law like that which the Monmouth county 
bankers complain of, a strong trust company could establish itself 
in the principal commercial point of each county and gradually 
starve out the smaller companies. 

On the score of economy a branch has some advantage over a 
number of independent banks; but as to whether the public would 
be better served—which is the real matter at issue—that is another 
question. Of course, if several trust companies were established 
at Newark, for example, with branches throughout Essex county, 
there might be just as fierce a competition for business under a 
branch system of this sort as where each trust company in the 
county was a separate and independent organization. The 
branches of the Canadian chartered banks do keep up a healthful 
competition of this sort. 

But if a single trust company, let us say at Long Branch, was 
strong enough to monopolize the trust company business of Mon- 
mouth county, then the situation would he different, and the pub- 
lic might be less economically and less efficiently served. 

Heretofore the sentiment in this country has been strongly op- 
posed to the general introduction of branch banking, although it 
is to some extent sanctioned by the banking laws of several of the 
States. The National Banking Act prohibits branches of the na- 
tional banks, but the new Federal Reserve Act permits the estab- 
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lishment of branches of the Federal Reserve Banks. These are at 
present institutions of limited scope, though it would not be sur- 
prising if their powers are later extended to comprise general 
banking operations. 

It will be interesting to note whether, as the country grows older 
and conditions tend in some respects to approximate those in for- 
eign countries, the United States will copy the branch banking 
system or adhere to its time-honored system of independent 


banking. 





GOING AFTER THE SUBSIDIZED BANKERS 
PUBLICATION 





HIS Magazine last month referred to the unjust policy of 
the American Bankers Association in subsidizing a publica- 
tion to compete with the other banking periodicals support- 

ed by the capital of their respective proprietors. In its issue of 
May 2 “The Financial Age,” New York, says on the same sub- 
ject: 

“The April number of the ‘Journal-Bulletin’ contained an edi- 
torial on the utility of that magazine, laying stress upon the claim 
that as no ‘news,’ editorials ‘on current topics,’ or ‘paid advertis- 
ing’ appeared in its columns, it was self-evident that the magazine 
did not come into competition with standard financial periodicals. 

“The ‘Banking Law Journal’ for April answers the writer of 
the editorial in no uncertain terms, reiterating the reasons why the 
‘Journal-Bulletin’ does come into competition and a very lively 
competition with the publications which must necessarily charge a 
subscription price for their magazines. 

“There is no doubt whatever but that the ‘Journal-Bulletin’ 
contains each month columns of articles and editorials which 
should not be there if the association cares anything about the in- 
terests of the independent publishers of financial periodicals, and 
we state advisedly that when the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association at a meeting in Lakewood, N. J., six years 
ago, gave the secretary of the association the permission to issue a 
monthly bulletin ‘in order to obviate the necessity of mailing to the 
same list of members several times during the month separate bul- 
letins of the doings of the association’ they had no thought that the 
publication was to be issued as a regular monthly magazine con- 
taining the matter it does, or that it was to be used for the purpose 
it is used for, or that the cost would be anywhere near one-fifth of 
its present cost, which is stated to be about $25,000 per annum. 
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“It seems to us that the question at issue is not as to whether 
the ‘Journal-Bulletin’ comes into competition with the financial 
periodicals. ‘There is no doubt whatever that it does, and that in 
some cases it comes into very serious and very unfair competition 
as well. Therefore, that phase of the question may be dropped, 
and the whole matter simmers down to the cold-blooded question 
of whether or no this powerful association, made powerful largely 
by reason of the loyal work of the periodicals in the banking line, 
cares anything about the effect of the publication of the ‘Journal- 
Bulletin’ on the subscription lists of the financial publications, 
which have ever since the inception of the organization spent large 
sums in bringing to the notice of the bankers the advantages of 
becoming members of the association. They have published prac- 
tically ail of the matter, free of charge, which is to-day contained 
in the ‘Journal-Bulletin,’ and have even used their own represen- 
tatives in their travels throughout the country to personally solicit 
members for the organization. 

“That was at a time when the American Bankers Association 
needed workers, and the men in the financial publishing business 
got under the movement and boosted with a hearty will. It made 
no odds to them that the association was poor and needy, and in 
order to raise money to get out the official report of their proceed- 
ings the then secretary or his assistant traveled about the country 
obtaining advertisements to be inserted in the report. The associa- 
tion needed assistance and these men individually and collectively 
pave of their best. 

“Looking at the matter from an unbiased standpoint, but with 
a full knowledge of all the facts, is there even a single member of 
the American Bankers Association who would declare that the 
banking fraternity is so ungrateful as to want to injure these men 
who helped them in time of need? 

“We say, No! The association members are above the average 
of humanity; they believe in the doctrine of live and let live, and if 
in convention assembled they were told the whole truth, the ‘Jour- 
nal-Bulletin’ would be unanimously consigned to the duties for 
which it was originally intended. Look into it.” 


We believe that the members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and of its executive council are fair-minded men, and that 
once they come to understand the real point in this controversy, 
they will see the injustice of the present policy in using the associa- 
tion’s funds to put forth a publication—largely of a useless char- 
acter—in competition with the independently sustained financial 
journals. 

The question is one bound to become increasingly prominent 
until it is settled on a basis of, justice. 
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The Menace of Socialism’® 





By Hon. MARTIN W. LITTLETON, Former Member of Congress 
from New York 





ADIES and _ gentlemen, it is rath- 
er late and I shall respect the 
lateness of the hour by taking 

the very least portion of your time in 
the suggestions which I am going to 
make. In the first place, to my mind, 
we are in the midst of the most serious 
time in our country, generally, within 
the memory of anybody here, perhaps 
within all the range of all the read- 
ing of any person here. I do not 
wish to be one-sided or altogether cen- 
tered upon the thing which I am going 
to suggest, for I am not at all sure 
but that many of you will disagree 
with me. I give you fair warning that 
I am not running for anything nor 
from anything. I do think, however, 
that when we do have the opportunity 
to speak to one another it is best to 
speak our minds and to know the result 
of the things which we have thought 
about. 

I ask myself the question, as I look 
at my State and my Nation, to what 
extent will the Government finally go 
in putting restraints and limitations on 
the activities and ambitions of the. in- 
dividual? I ask myself the question, 
when I find boards and commissions in- 
quiring into the question of what rates 
your railroads and public service con- 
cerns pay, and I do not doubt nor do I 
for one moment challenge the power 
or the righteousness of the supervision 
and the regulation of these concerns; 
but I ask myself the question when I 
contemplate the attitude of the public 
life of this Nation, will it ultimately 
establish as the measure of individual 
achievement a reasonable interest or in- 
come on the time employed and money 





*Address before the recent annual convention 
of the New Jersey Bankers Association. 


invested? Will the paralyzing influence 
of the Government finally descend into 
the very vitals of industry and _ busi- 
ness, enter into the realm of human 
ambition. and bar the way in whatever 
way the individual may turn for his 
activities? Are there no prizes which 
the daring will be allowed to contend 
for and no reward which shall come to 
those who will assume the greatest 
risk? Is equality of opportunity—the 
lofty purpose of a great republic—to 
be set aside for the shibboleth of equal- 
ity in the enjoyment of the fruits pro- 
duced by all, the insidious whispering 
of the ne’er-do-well philosophy of So- 
cialism? Is the contest really as be- 
tween the States as domestic sov- 
ereigntics and the national Government 
to see which can be first in dismantling 
constitutional Government? Is the con- 
test to be fought out by agencies which 
are called public authority in an en- 
deavor to strangle the militant forces 
of a civilization built upon unciviliza- 
tion, and will it finally result in the 
substitution of an imbecile structure of 
Socialism or quasi-Socialism in our 
country? 

T ask myself the question and I ask 
it of you, is there to be an inviolate 
right of property in this Nation or fs 
it to be a transitory proprietorship 
which is to he dislodged by gusts of 
ill-considered public opinion and re- 
stored by apathy or public indiffer- 
ence? Will the swelling tide of uni- 
versal suffrage—and I do not now dis- 
cuss the question of male or female 
suffrage—will this swelling tide, lashed 
to fury by the tempests of pure de- 
mocracy as distinguished from repre- 
sentative government, be the uncharted 
sea upon which at last the ship of 
state must and will founder? 

15 
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"THE people of this country to-day, 

much as they may undertake to 
avoid the question, are face to face 
with the substance, if not the form, of 
Socialism in the State and in the Na- 
tion and in all the manifestations of 
publie authority. We have compro- 
mised and temporized with it in all its 
protean pretences. Political parties 
have adopted a share of it in order to 
soothe and to smooth its adherents and 
advocates. ‘Teachers, instructors, phi- 
losophers, lovable and admirable in all 
the service they render their country, 
removed from the life and strife of 
the world, have embraced its alluring 
theories and in turn have filled the 
mind of the youth of the country under 
their tutelage with its seductive influ- 
ence. Labor organizations have found 
in its promise the hope of escape from 
the hours of grinding existence of 
labor. Ministers have adroitly con- 
fused it as a form of Government with 
the substance of Christian faith in the 
Redeemer. Lecturers have padded their 
prosy productions with its fatal ap- 
peals to the imaginations of men. Ora- 
tors have delighted themselves, if not 
their audiences, in spectacular flights 
to its vanishing heights and bewildered 
both themselves and those who listened 
with the prodigal splendors of its 
lavish henefactions. Sensationalists 
have seized upon it as a theme not so 
much to teach it as to exploit them- 
selves. Authors have dragged their 
eager readers through long reaches of 
whimpering nonsense and lachrymose 
drivel in order to sell their incoherent 
productions to a restless public. Anar- 
chists, whose sole object is the sub- 
version of civilized order and whose 
real weapon is the flame and the sword, 
have masqueraded under its soft-spoken 
hypocrisy until they were stripped of 
their masks and stood revealed as they 
really are, the brutal and implacable 
enemies of civil society. The unfort- 
unate of the country, upon whom pov- 
erty or misadventure has imposed the 
burden of a hard and grinding exist- 
ence. have been misled by its fatuous 
promises and embittered by its vicious 
appeals to their easily provoked preju- 


dices. And our governments, some of 
our State governments and in part our 
Federal Government, not to-day more 
than yesterday, have been swept by 
every gust of public opinion and in a 
sense have been shaping their policies 
to the rule of expediency. They have 
absorbed, embraced, adopted or yielded 
to first one principle of it and then an- 
other. In England to-day we read that 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, presents his budget $26,- 
000,000 more this year than the budget 
of last year—to do what? To pay the 
old-age pensions, the insurance taxes, 
which must be imposed by this social 
legislation, and the estimate is that in 
several years of public service it has 
caused $270,000,000 to be added to the 
budget of his country—in what? Avow- 
ing that he is not a Socialist, he yet 
has taken into the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
government the social legislation which 
has made him and his Government 
groan under the taxation which is caus- 
ing men to stand and auction off their 
property rather than pay the fees to 
the auctioneer. Political machines, 
without a thought or a purpose beyond 
their ability to make the mechanism per- 
fect by which they control the men 
whom they create, have simulated a 
sympathy with it in order to hold the 
numerical strength of the rank and file 
of their parties. 
o 


EANTIME _ the socialistic pro- 

gramme has changed. What was 
once a philanthropic propaganda has 
now become a_ seamy political 
party. The honest if _ illusive 
dream of the ancient Socialist 
has found its home amongst the lead- 
ers of modern Socialism in their mili- 


tant candidacy for office. The modern. 


socialist finds no difficulty in seeking 
and taking an office whose oath binds 
him to support the constitutional gov- 
ernment which he is pledged by his 
own creed to destroy. I was in Con- 
gress with the only Socialist who ever 
was there, and please God I hope the 
only Socialist who ever will profane 
that temple. I saw him stand at the 
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bar as we all stood with uplifted hand 
swearing to support the Constitution 
of our country, and I saw him file 
upon the records of Congress memo- 
rials that were signed, “Yours for the 
Revolution”; and I saw in our Nation- 
al Congress the example of what So- 
cialism means. When they pretend 
that it is the white dove of peace, as 
a matter of fact behind it there cannot 
be anything else but disorder and war. 

My friends, you may talk about a 
constitution. A constitution in itself is 
nothing, unless the constitution em- 
bodies in it the tested experiences which 
have been vindicated by human judg- 
ment and human suffering. Our Con- 
stitution has embodied in it those 
things which the fathers of our coun- 
try, searching all the wisdom of the 
ages as they did, believed had been 
tested Ly human experience; and were 
finally sufficient to guarantee against 
any uprising of public opinion certain 
cardinal principles against which the 
powers of public opinion even could 
not prevail. 

I wish to talk something which is 
quite unpopular. I, for one, so far as 
I am concerned, would not willingly 
submit my life, my liberty and my 
pursuit of happiness to a majority of 
the people of my country. I, for one, 
hold that the ancient utterance of that 
document which set on fire the political 
literature of the world, that these 
rights are inalienable and they are 
rights against which no doctrinaire of 
any new philosophy and no new 
amendment to the Constitution should 
be tolerated or indulged. I say that 
I wonld shudder if I believed there 
stood between all the rights of all the 
people of this country nothing except 
the mere hope or whim or caprice of 
irritated public opinion. It was not 
the scheme of our Government, it never 
has been the philosophy of this coun- 
try and it is against that tendency and 
our apathy towards that tendency that 
I make my simple protest. 

A Voice—America for Americans. 

Mr. Littleton—I do not entirely 
share the suggestion which was made 
by the gentleman, but-I will say this 


as a modification of your suggestion. 
America for Americans? Yes; not 
necessarily those who are born in 
America, but if any man comes beneath 
our flag to live as a citizen in our 
country he must not be allowed any- 
where or at any time to attack the in- 
stitutions of our country with an ef- 
fort to destroy them. 

The Socialist knows, and yet he will 
not admit it, that his philosophy chal- 
lenges my right and your right to earn, 
to hold, to keep, to enjoy and to con- 
trol the property which we have earned 
and which we hold and which we wish 
to keep and which under God’s bless- 
ing it was the design of the founders 
of our country we should keep and hold. 
He knows, but he will not admit it, 
that he challenges the right to contract 
and the right to enforce the contract. 
He knows, but he will not admit it, 
that Socialism is suicide, that under its 
gevernment ambition would languish 
and die in the human heart. He knows, 
but he will not admit it, that the great 
creative genius implanted in the indi- 
vidual, in which principle alone he was 
made in the image of his Maker, he 
knows that that creative genius will 
die under the stagnation and _ the 
atrophy of the government which he 
imposes. He knows, but he will not 
admit it, that all of the idle. the thrift- 
less, the good-for-nothing, the men who 
will not work, will live upon the genius, 
the industry and the honesty and the 
struggle of the men who will work un- 


,der his system of government. 


I have had just as difficult a strug- 
gle in life as any Socialist living or 
dead, and I tell you, my friends, you 
go home and take it to yourselves, con- 
sult the trend of this country, watch 
the development of your legislation, see 
the proposals which are made, watch 
the discussions in your journals, in 
your magazines, listen to the public ut- 
terances and then come back and tell 
me whether I am not right in suggest- 
ing that the overshadowing menace in 
a great democracy like ours is our con- 
stant yielding to this thing, which will 
be the paralysis of the civilization of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 





The Future of Foreign Trade’ 





By JAMES J. HILL 


of St. Paul, Minn. 





ERMANY has waxed fat to a 
considerable extent on _ spoils 
taken from the foreign trade of 
Great Britain. And perhaps the most 
instructive thing in the world would 
be to consider the means by which so 
many English markets have been cap- 
tured by Germany, and why so many 
industries have changed their seat from 
Sheffield and Birmingham to the busy 
manufacturing towns of the German 
Empire. The main reason lies in the in- 
ability of the English manufacturer to 
change his working conditions in con- 
formity to general changes that have 
taken place, beyond his power to arrest 
or alter, in the markets wherein he 
must give a free field and can hope for 
no fayor. It must be borne in mind 
always that the future, and, even more 
and more surely, the present struggle 
for foreign commerce must be conduct- 
ed under rules laid down by civiliza- 
tion itself. No real monopoly of trade 
can ever exist again, except within the 
narrowest areas or for an inconsider- 
able space of time. 
It follows, necessarily, that all com- 
petitors must enter the lists under sub- 


stantially equal conditions. Now Eng-* 


land had controlled so large a share of 
the world’s commerce in manufactures 
for so long that she apparently forgot 
this. She encouraged or permitted the 
establishment of conditions that left her 
hands tied as against a free competitor. 
And the reason for dwelling at some 
length here on this is that the United 
States is following her example. The 
power of the English trade unions be- 
came practically arbitrary in fixing 
wages, hours and general working condi- 
tions. Germany found that, with a 





* From an address delivered before the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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more advantageous wage scale, she 
could go into the world’s markets and 
compete at prices which England could 
not meet. Hence the enormous growth 
of German exports of the manufactured 
articles. Hence a competition which the 
United States itself cannot meet in 
many lines, and which it could not meet 
at all did not immense and accessible 
natural resources and, in certain lines 
of manufacture, the use of highly 
skilled labor and highly complicated 
machines which cheaper labor is not 
competent to handle, give us a tempo- 
rary advantage. But that advantage, 
like every other exceptional local condi- 
tion in world trade, tends to be equal- 
ized and disappear. For, in the vast 
pool of the world’s activity, where the 
material, the worker, the machine, the 
method, fly from one end of the earth 
to the other at call, only a purblind na- 
tion can dream of basing its future on 
anything less commanding than equality 
or superiority in the elements of pro- 
duction; including, of course, the wages 
of labor and the remuneration . of 
capital. 

This Great Britain has not yet fully 
realized. The United States does not 
appear to understand it at all. Wide- 
spread and long-continued industrial 
distress in England come from attempt- 
ing to hold markets against competitors 
while maintaining a wage scale that 
does not permit her to meet their prices, 
and does not offer to capital an induce- 
ment to go into new fields of develop- 
ment or even to remain where it has 
hitherto been occupied. She meets this 
not by removing the shackles from her 
industries, but by fastening other 
shackles on her capitalists; fetters that 
must be added later to those that al- 
ready gall the limbs of labor. She has 
entered upon the most elaborate experi- 
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ment ever seen to compensate the work- 
er for the work he has lost through in- 
sisting upon impossible economic terms, 
now that work is no longer to be had, 
by a vast eleemosynary system which 
makes the State pay for his unemploy- 
ment, his sickness, his misfortune and 
his death. He is to be sustained in 
his position of inability to compete with 
other workers; and he is to be protect- 
ed against the penalty of his economic 
defiance at the expense of the whole 
community. The budget just presented 
calls for an annual expenditure of over 
a billion dollars. Twenty years ago it 
was half that sum. Taxes are now ac- 
complishing actual confiscation. 


& 


EDUCED to its simplest terms, this 
project is not “humanitarian,” but 
unspeakably cruel; though that high- 
sounding word and its familiar fellow, 
“social justice,’ are common cloaks for 
legislative cowardice or incapacity that 
does not dare apply the real remedy to 
the obvious disease. It merely post- 
pones the inevitable, and intensifies the 
catastrophe which can no more be avert- 
ed than hunger can satisfy itself on air. 
Great Britain is now maintaining many 
of her industries in an artificial condi- 
tion by appropriating for the support 
of one class of her people the property 
of another class. Let it be understood 
that this discussion has nothing to do 
with the moral of the process, but only 
with its economic consequences. The 
British Empire is now sustaining itself 
by sequestering, under one guise or an- 
other, the stored accumulations of past 
generations. The end of that policy 
comes when this accumulated capital is 
exhausted or has removed itself beyond 
the reach of legal capture. When that 
day arrives, Great Britain will be face 
to face with her real problem. Its mag- 
nitude and its difficulty will be almost 
unique in history. 
But the burdens placed by unwise 
restrictive legislation and unnecessary 
taxation upon business in the United 
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States are producing their natural ef- 
fects here also. Industry slackens less 
because capital is dissatisfied with the 
present than because it is uncertain of 
the future. Just such mistakes as 
Great Britain has made and is making 
may confront the American workingman 
with a lost job, an empty cupboard and 
no younger and more promising land 
to which he can emigrate as his needy 
fellows. have done for centuries when 
caught in the vise of economic errors or 
commercial revolutions. 

World trade cannot be a one-sided 
affair. Capital must be considered as 
well as labor, because they are “useless 
each without the other.” When a plant 
ceases to be remunerative, it must be 
shut down. No miracle will keep it run- 
ning indefinitely at a loss. But then 
the employee is out of work. He sees, 
not far ahead, the prospect of suffering 
for himself and his family, or removal 
to some more favored land. Even if he 
is able to persuade some crack-brained 
enthusiast or some coldly selfish politi- 
cian to vote him a support at the public 
expense, under compulsion of law, 
neither can that last forever. Sooner or 
later all outside resources are exhausted. 
Capital must insist upon its fair re- 
muneration and labor must insist upon 
a fair wage and no more, in the wide 
lists of the open world. Back of both, 
as behind most of the great movements 
and achievements of the race stands the 
stern and compelling figure of death, 
their final umpire. 

This material world is a creature of 
the law of reduction to a common level. 

The nations first united to suppress 
piracy, then joined against the slave 
trade, and now find thread adding itself 
to thread in the busy web which is to 
cover the whole. Postal unions, Red 
Cross societies, international agencies 
of many kinds are preparing the way 
for world-wide arbitration. The cap- 
ture and the holding of foreign mar- 
kets will depend, in the long run, on 
the same things that make do- 
mestic success or failure. In the 
not distant future wage scales, 
profit percentages, all the condi- 
tions of production, will more nearly 
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standardize themselves automatically all 
over the world. Then nature’s master 
hand will apportion different forms or 
divisions of industry according to the 


plan of her own handiwork. Then in- 
dividual and national qualities will 
maintain a world-wide competition, and 
the fittest will prevail. 
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Operation of the New Banking Law’ 





By JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 


Comptroller of the Currency 





HE law does not require a single 
business man to change his ac- 
count from the bank with which 

he has kept it, or any business man or 
bank to suspend dealings with the bank 
or banks in the central reserve or re- 
serve cities with which they have in the 
past been doing business. It does offer 
to banks freedom of choice. It says 
to the banker that he can follow his 
preferences, sentiments or habit in se- 
lecting the source of his borrowing; and 
the member banker of any Federal Re- 
serve District may feel free and peace- 
ful and at ease when he knows that 
he has in his portfolio notes, drafts 
and bills of exchange arising out of 
actual commercial transactions which 
he can convert into money at his Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank with greater ease 
and promptness than it has sometimes 
been possible for him to withdraw his 
cash balances from his reserve agents, 
and almost with as much ease as it has 
ever been possible to draw on credit 
- balances with any correspondent. He 
is not dependent on the whims or for- 
tunes of any other bank. He need not 
shiver at the prospect of abundant 
crops for fear he may not have avail- 
able the funds with which to meet de- 
mands for moving them. He will know 
that if he needs money to accommodate 
the bank’s customers he can, as a mat- 





*From an address entitled “Democracy in 
Banking,” delivered at the annual convention 
of the North Carolina Bankers Association. 


ter of right, call on his Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

Secretary McAdoo last summer met 
with admirable foresight and wisdom 
the annual crop-moving scare by put- 
ting the resources of the Federal Treas- 
ury at the service of the farmers and 
bankers of the country, just when there 
were evidences of a purpose to make 
money scarce and high and to bring on 
trouble. The country is under endless 
obligations for that, but we cannot de- 
pend on having always in command of 
the Treasury Department a man so 
courageous, so ready, so careful of the 
public needs, and so careless of the 
wishes of a selfish money power. 

Among other benefits, the new cur- 
rency law, by its direct system of clear- 
ances, will release and make available 
for purposes of trade and commerce 
hundreds of millions of dollars, which, 
under the old system, have been tied up 
in tedious processes of collection. It 
will also save to banks and to nier- 
chants and business men _ generally 
some millions of dollars which they are 
now paying, directly and indirectly, 
for the collection of country checks 
and checks on outside cities. 

To refer more particularly to your 
own district, the Fifth, I will try to ex- 
plain to you how the new method will 
work in transactions of domestic ex- 
change. 

In this district. embracing the States 
of North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
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West Virginia (except four counties) ; 
the District of Columbia and Maryland, 
there are some 475 member banks. 

A cotton mill at Columbia, S. C., un- 
der the old plan sends its check on 
its Columbia bank for a shipment of 
coal, to the coal company at Bluefield, 
West Virginia. The local bank at Blue- 
field forwards this check to its corre- 
spondent in Richmond. This corre- 
spondent sends the check to its own 
correspondent in Columbia, who makes 
the collection from the Columbia bank 
and then draws a check on New York 
for New York exchange, which it re- 
mits to Richmond. The Richmond bank 
thereupon notifies the Bluefield bank of 
the collection of the item. The col- 
lection and exchange charges on dis- 
tant country banks amount usually to 
from one-tenth to one-fourth of one per 
cent., or possibly more, and probably a 
week or more elapses between the re- 
mittance of the South Carolina check 
to the Bluefield bank and the time when 
the Bluefield bank gets its report that 
the item has heen collected and placed 
to its credit in Richmond. 

Under the new currency act “every 
Federal Reserve Bank shall receive on 
deposit at par from member banks * * * 
checks and drafts drawn upon any of 
its depositors.” That means that the 
Bluefield bank receiving the. check on 
the Columbia, S. C., bank mails it to 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond. 
The Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond 
thereupon charges the Columbia bank 
with the amount of the check, credits 
the Bluefield bank with the proceeds 
and notifies the two banks accordingly. 

The Federal Reserve Act also pro- 
vides that each Federal Reserve Bank 
shall receive at par, and credit accord- 
ingly, all checks and drafts drawn upon 
any of its member banks, from every 
other Federal Reserve Bank; that all 
checks and drafts drawn by any de- 
positor—that is to say, by any member 
bank—on any Federal Reserve Bank, 
shall be received and credited at par 
by every other Federal Reserve Bank. 
This means that the checks of the mem- 
ber banks in the country towns 
throughout these five States are worth 
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their full face value, without deduction 
for exchange or collection charges, to 
every other member bank, and that the 
amount of each check may be cashed 
at par immediately, without following 
the devious and roundabout courses now 
observed in the collection of checks. 
Virtually every bank in the Fifth Dis- 
trict is only one night distant from 
Richmond, and a check mailed one 
afternoon in the most distant portions 
of the district should reach Richmond 
the following day in time to be included 
in that day’s operations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


co 


Lt us now consider another aspect 

of the new law: Under the old Na- 
tional Bank Act, a national bank with 
a capital of, say, $200,000, deposits of, 
say, $1,500,000, bills receivAble amount- 
ing to $1,200,000, and $300,000 reserve, 
would only be permitted to borrow a 
total of $200,000, the amount of its 
capital. If a run should start on such 
a bank the amount which it could raise 
by loans, if strictly held to the old law, 
would be but $200,000, the amount of 
its capital, which might be quite inade- 
quate to meet a run, and the bank, 
though thoroughly solvent, might be 
forced to suspend. 

Under the new law, however, if a 
bank with $200,000 capital and de- 
posits of $1,500,000 should have 
loaned $1,200,000 to its customers on 
commercial paper and should encounter 
an unexpected run, in addition to bor- 
rowing £200,000, the amount of its cap- 
ital, such a bank would have authority 
to rediscount with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of which it is a member notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial or 
commercial purposes, having not more 
than ninety days to run, to any reason- 
able extent which may be approved by 
the Federal Reserve Bank to which ap- 
plication for such rediscounts may be 
made. In other words, if such a na- 
tional bank as we have used in this illus- 
tration should have loaned the entire 
amount of its deposits, less the fifteen 
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per cent. which it is required to keep 
as reserve, to its customers on accept- 
able commercial paper, and for any un- 
expected reason should be subjected to 
a run, the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district would have the authority to re- 
discount for the member bank the en- 
tire amount of its bills receivable, as 
represented by its commercial paper, 
thus enabling the bank to pay its de- 
positors immediately and in full. 

We cannot overestimate the value of 
the additiona] security which this pro- 
vision of the act confers upon every 
honestly, capably managed member 
bank, and the relief from strain and 
anxiety and from the fear and appre- 
hension of panics and unreasoning runs 
which it gives to the officers of every 
member bank. 


& 


NOTHER important change pro- 
vided for by the Federal Reserve 

Act is the new arrangement for the 
compensation of national bank exam- 
iners. Under the present law the com- 
pensation of national bank examiners is 
based, except as to reserve cities, on the 
capital stock of the bank examined. 
Under the operations of this law a na- 
tiona] bank examiner has been receiving 
for the examination of a certain na- 
tional bank in the Fifth District, with 
over $9,000,000 of assets and many 
thousands of accounts, the munificent 
sum of twenty-five dollars. It is, of 
course, clear that an examiner could 
make only an imperfect examination of 
such a bank in the space of three days, 
at a compensation of say eight dollars, 
per day, out of which eight dollars al- 
lowance he has to pay his own railroad 
fare, hotel expenses, as well as clerical 
assistance. It is not unnatural that but 
few examiners would willingly spend 
the ten days or two weeks which it 
might require to make a thorough ex- 
amination of such a bank, when he is 
running personally in debt in doing so. 
Under the new currency law the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, is given authority to fix the 


compensation of bank examiners on the 
basis of annual salary, so that those 
banks which need additional time and 
attention from the examiner may receive 
the careful, close scrutiny which the 
case may call for. It is believed that 
the new system of bank examinations 
will reduce materially the number of 
bank failures and enable the Depart- 
ment to check up many abuses and 
correct many evil situations which in the 
past have been ignored or glossed over 
by examiners in their hasty and incom- 
plete investigations. 


a 
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THANK you, gentlemen, for the 

opportunity to address you. Ap- 
proaching the study of this new and 
revolutionary measure with the caution 
natural to every man trained in bank- 
ing under the system with which we 
have grown up, I have become more 
thoroughly aroused to its merits, and 
more deeply impressed, as I have 
watched the methods of construction, 
the processes of growth, and have con- 
sidered the underlying principles direct- 
ing those who did the work. 

It would be unjust, in congratulating 
ourselves upon the benefits and bless- 
ings we are to receive from this epoch- 
marking piece of legislation, not to ac- 
knowledge the obligations we owe, for 
the splendid results achieved, to the pa- 
tient and untiring labors, resourceful- 
ness and constructive genius of the dis- 
tinguished Chairmen of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
counsel, skill and support in the shap- 
ing and enactment of this great measure 
were of inestimable value. 

Here in North Carolina the records 
show magnificent natural progress and 
you have special interest in changes in 
the banking system which are so surely 
destined to promote and encourage your 
growth and expansion. 

In the triumphs of peace and indus- 
try, as in the glories won on battle- 
fields. and in the domain of statesman- 
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ship, all classes of* your people have 
done full and honorable parts; have 
united in making the name of your 
State stand high, and shine bright, in 
the roll of the States, in building and 
maintaining this mighty Republic of 
ours. You are living true to your rec- 
ord, have furnished to the cabinet two 
of its ablest and most useful members, 
North Carolinians, tireless, faithful and 
courageous, the strong supporters of 
huge responsibilities. 

I invoke your aid to promote the suc- 
cess of this new system in which your 
calling gives you special interest and 
opportunity. It is a system designed 
to distribute the benefits and blessings 
of ever increasing resources and wealth 
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equitably among your people of all sta- 
tions who have done so well their re- 
spective parts towards creating your 
greatness. I believe this new system 
for which we are indebted, in a great 
measure, to the patient guidance and 
masterly leadership of the scholar and 
statesman, chosen to the Presidency, 
will bring new strength, new scope, new 
assurance to our entire commercial sys- 
tem; and for your State, and my State, 
and all the States, and the people as a 
whole mean deliverance from dangers 
that beset us, and a new career of ad- 
vancement based on the solid founda- 
tion of real substance, honesty, justice, 
and democracy in its highest meaning 
and purpose. 


New York Savings Banks Under the 
New Law 





OR the first time in their history, 
the savings banks of New York 
State on July first passed under a 

uniform test of condition. Heretofore, 
in the semi-annual reports, each bank 
has been allowed to place its own esti- 
mate of the market values of securi- 
ties, and it is obvious that with one 
hundred and forty men al] interested 
in showing as large a surplus as pos- 
sible, and looking at the security mar- 
ket from one hundred and forty differ- 
ent angles, uniformity has been impos- 
sible. Many banks submit their lists 
to selected brokers for valuation, and 
this is as near an ideal test as can 
be had, allowance being made for the 
fact that the broker is a seller of 
bonds. But with the estimates of two 
or three good houses in hand conserva- 
tive valuation would seem to be in or- 
der; but not one whit of uniformity. 

The nearest approach to a check 
upon the banks has been an impending 


visit of the bank examiner, whose 
values are supposed, at least, to be 
conservative; and as a rule banks like 
to have their figures in agreement with 
those of the supervising officials. 


@ 


UNIFORM VALUATIONS 


NDER the New York Banking 

Act which became operative April 
16 last, the Superintendent of the 
State Banking Department is required, 
on or before the first days of June and 
December of each year, to furnish each 
savings bank with a list, giving with such 
detail as he may deem necessary, the 
market values, either specifically or by 
classes, at which all bonds held by it 
shall be reported as of the following 
July and January first. In making 
such valuations, he is to be guided by 
actual sales as ascertained, or reported 
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by stock exchanges and financial 
papers, during the preceding five 
months, and by general business condi- 
tions. 

This provision will vastly improve 
the old method, and will place all 
banks under a uniform test of solvency 
and is one of the most commendable 
features of the new law. 

The Superintendent must also, begin- 
ning January 1, 1915, and each year 
thereafter, furnish the banks a list of 
bonds of States and municipalities that 
conform to the law. Also as complete 
a list as is possible of the railroad 
bonds which likewise conform to the 
law. He may employ experts, and the 
expense is a charge upon the banks. 
He is not responsible, however, for the 
omission of the name of any State or 
municipality, or of any railroad, nor 
on the other hand for the inclusion of 
any illegal security. 


co 
NEW SAVINGS BANKS 


EW savings banks will be quite 

difficult to organize owing to the 
stringent restrictions imposed. As a 
matter of fact only four have organ- 
ized in the State within the past ten 
years. Before opening its.doors, the 
bank must create a guaranty fund in 
cash of not less than $5,000, and con- 
tract with the Superintendent to make 
further contributions if the solvency or 
safety of the institution shall so de- 
demand. Such contributions are not to 
form a liability of the bank. 

There shall also be created an ex- 
pense fund of at least $5,000, and 
agreement entered into to make such 
further contributions as may be neces- 
sary or needful to pay the operating 
expenses until such time as the bank 
cun pay the same from earnings, to- 
gether with dividends to depositors. 
Such advances are not a liability. 

The investment section is left un- 
touched, although it was proposed to 
extend the scope by admitting equip- 
ment bonds—a type of whose safety 
there has been no question. 


The “limit account,” over which 
there has been much controversy and 
many opinions, for and against, and 
the possibility of duplication thereof, 
is now a settled question. The aggre- 
gate amount to the credit of any indi- 
vidual at any time, including in the 
total, deposits as trustee, or benefici- 
ary under a revocable trust, and all 
deposits in joint form shall not exceed 
$8,000, exclusive of dividends, and ex- 
clusive also of deposits arising from 
judicial sales, or trust funds as execu- 
tor, or administrator, or trustee, pro- 
vided a certified copy of the instru- 
ment or decree of court making such 
appointment is filed with the bank. 

All deposits of this nature are here- 
after restricted as noted, but those 
made prior to July 1, 1918, are not 
disturbed. But additional accounts 
over the limit may be maintained in 
the name of a parent as trustee for a 
dependent child or minor, or in the 
name of the child as trustee for a de- 
pendent parent, provided that not over 
$25 shall be deposited in such account 
during a period of six months. The 
legal notice of withdrawal is now 
sixty days. 

A very commendable change in the 
law permits savings banks to pay ac- 
counts of deceased persons where the 
balance is less than $250 without re- 
quiring letters of administration, and 
the bank is held harmless if the pay- 
ment is made after one year from de- 
cedent’s death, and an action to re- 
cover cannot be maintained unless it is 
brought within one year from the date 
of payment. 

This is now the custom in a great 
many banks, and no losses have been 
experienced in making such payments. 
It will materially help the small de- 
positor whose deposit heretofore in 
some banks has been, under certain 
conditions, as difficult to withdraw as 
could possibly be the case. Both bank 
and depositors are now protected. 

The available fund is now twenty 
instead of ten per cent., and the 
amount on deposit with depositaries is 
limited to twenty-five per cent. of the 
capital and surplus, which is no change 
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from the old law, but the amount on 
deposit with a bank in which a trustee 
is a director is limited to five per cent. 
of the deposits, which will most as- 
suredly affect some institutions. 


& 


THE SURPLUS 


HE surplus fund and how it 

should be computed has been a 
bone of contention for upwards of five 
years. The banks never could get to- 
gether on the question, and all at- 
tempts at legislation on the subject 
have been futile. As a matter, of fact, 
had a compromise not been effected, 
it is doubtful if the law would have 
been enacted. 

The surplus fund is hereafter to be 
termed “guaranty fund.” To deter- 
mine the amount of such fund, the to- 
tal liabilities due and accrued, the un- 
divided profits and net earnings since 
the last declaration of dividend shall 
be subtracted from total assets. The 
assets shall be valued as at the valua- 
tion heretofore mentioned. by the 
Superintendent of Banks. Real estate 
not above cost; if acquired by fore- 
closure, as appraised by the trustees; 
and debts upon which interest has been 
in default one year, or judgments un- 
recovered for two years, shall be ex- 
cluded. The manner of calculating the 
earnings for a period is explicitly 
stated. After determining the net 
earnings for the period, savings banks 
having less than ten per cent. sur- 
plus or guaranty fund shall deduct 
from the net earnings and credit to 
guaranty fund, the following amounts: 


Year Per cent 


1919 and after 


The balance is applicable to divi- 
dends, which are not, however, to be 
reduced below three and one-half per 
cent. The limit of the guaranty fund 


is raised from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent. The minimum number of 
trustees is reduced from thirteen to 
nine. And in order that trustees of 
savings banks in New York city may 
still be eligible, although residents of 
other States, it is provided that one- 
fifth thereof may be residents of an 
adjoining State. 

Two restrictions that will not be re- 
ceived with open arms in some quar- 
ters are: (a) A trustee may not receive 
directly or indirectly and retain for 
his own use any commission on or 
benefit from any loan made by the 
savings bank, or any pay or emolu- 
ment for services rendered to any bor- 
rower from the savings bank in con- 
nection with such loan, except as au- 
thorized; (b) require borrowers to ne- 
gotiate policies of insurance through a 
particular brokerage house, or attempt 
to divert to any particular broker the 
patronage of borrowers, or refuse to 
accept any such policy because it was 
not negotiated through a particular 
channel. This was a particularly un- 
just and unwarranted restriction in 
some banks that now happily has been 
legislated into oblivion. 

Trustees may not even become the 
owner of property on which the bank 
holds a mortgage. Heretofore this 
was permitted, on the theory that it 
was not a debt of the trustee, but 
simply a debt following the ownership 
of the property. Loans to corpora- 
tions in which trustees individually 
hold fifteen per cent. of the stock or 
jointly twenty-five per cent. of the 
stock are considered in contravention 
of this prohibition. A trustee may now 
be removed upon a three-fourths vote. 

Savings banks may now pension 
their employees who have served for 
a period of ‘thirty years, or who shall 
have served twenty years and become 
incapacitated, or who shall have served 
twenty years and attained the age of 
sixty years, in monthly installments, 
not to exceed two per cent. of the 
average annual salary for the three 
years immediately preceding his re- 
tirement, for each year of service, not 
to exceed sixty per cent. of the aver- 
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age annual salary of the last three 
years. 

The law now authorizes what has 
heretofore been practiced without other 
than judicial sanction. Whenever the 
bank becomes insolvent by reason of 
losses, the supreme court may, upon 
petition, order a reduction of the lia- 
bilities by dividing the loss equitably 
among the depositors. This process 


has obtained in several cases in the 
past with most satisfactory results, 
and is a feature quite distinctive in 
savings bank administration. 

Altogether, New York has as good a 
savings bank law as would seem to 
be possible—at least as satisfactory as 
could be expected with many interests 
determined that a policy of “leave well 
enough alone” should obtain. 


The Importance of Distinctive 
Stationery for Banks 





By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 





HE up-to-date business man, on 

} entering into business relations 
with other business houses, is 
depending more and more on _ his 
knowledge of seemingly unimportant 
or even trivial details, constructing 
from these his estimate of the charac- 
ter and quality of these institutions. 
The banker particularly is compelled 
to submit to the closest inspection of 
all, since from him the business man is 
unwilling to accept anything less than 
the highest efficiency in service. The 
banker bas not always recognized the 
keenness of this critical inspection, and 
that he is creating an impression on 
the minds of his customers and clients. 
He has often felt too independent of 
his customers, clients and correspond- 
ents, and thus has frequently fallen 
behind in the progressive advance 
which other large semi-public institu- 
tions have made. But even the bank 
which desired to create an impression 
of its distinct individuality was some- 
times not able to accomplish this in its 
use of the printer’s and lithographer’s 


art, for only recently has this art 
reached such a standard that its prod- 
ucts have given the desired result. 
Printing conveys to the mind of the 
reader something more than the facts 
contained in the statements made. It 
creates impressions. Thus, strange as 
it may seem, many intelligent people 
are reading the character of our banks 
through the stationery they use. It is 
no longer a matter of sentiment that a 
bank considers the question of station- 
ery from this point of view, but it is 
essential to its success that only sta- 
tionery which is distinctive of the bank- 
ing business be employed. Little does the 
public care how the banker feels about 
substituting an artistic print type for 
the old style, nor will they consult him 
in the matter; but they will pass judg- 
ment on the bank that fails to keep up 
to the banking standard. Many a dis- 
cerning business man has determined in 
his own mind a_bank’s inclination 
toward progress by the general ap- 
pearance of its stationery. If this be 
true, the logical stationery for use by 
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banks is that which creates favorable 
comment and accordingly builds pres- 
tige. 

Our banks are investing annually 
millions of dollars in new buildings and 
modern equipment, and while it can be 
said that a part of this vast outlay is 
for the purpose of facilitating the 
banking business, it is just as true that 
the larger part is expended for the 
purpose of creating a favorable im- 
pression on the public mind. Why do 
we import costly marbles and fine 
woods for these structures? Surely 
this is not to facilitate or make easier 
the banking business. But even in 
our great effort to create this favor- 
able impression on the observing pub- 
lic, we too frequently overlook the 
quality of stationery displayed on our 
elegant counters, and the harmonious 
effect is marred. 

The business man is quick to notice 
that which is cheap and not in keep- 
ing with the surroundings. He knows 
when his pen plows and the ink 
spreads through a spongy wood pulp 
paper that the bank has not kept up 
to its standard. Even the very ordi- 
nary business man who goes into an 
elegantly furnished banking room is 
disappointed when on opening an ac- 
count he is given a cheap paper-bound 
check and pass-book, for he reasonably 
expected something better. Give this 
saine man a leather pass-book well 
made and well printed on good paper, 
and with it a book of lithographed 
checks, and the favorable impression 
which he gathers from his commodious 
and attractive surroundings is mate- 
rially augmented. Let the same man 
buy a bank draft, and if it has a no- 
ticeably cheap appearance, it does not 
represent full value to him. He may 
even feel that by using a draft of this 
nature the bank is unnecessarily put- 
ting him at a disadvantage, particular- 
ly if he contemplates travelling. 
Whether he presents it for payment 
at a hotel or bank, he may well have 
a suspicion that owing to its cheap 
appearance its genuineness may be 
questioned. Instead, give him a draft 
that is artistically designed and per- 


fectly lithographed on some high-grade 
safety paper, and its appearance con- 
vinces him beyond doubt that he will 
have no difficulty in negotiating it. 


io 


STATIONERY INDICATES THE 
CHARACTER OF A BANK 


OvR banks have been so persistent in 

advocating the use of the check 
that we find nearly every housewife 
using checks in payment of her house- 
hold expenses. The use of the check 
is no longer confined to commercial 
transactions of large amounts, for it is 
a common thing to receive checks 
written for one dollar or less. To 
curb the practice of using numerous 
small checks would entail labor which 
no bank could afford to undertake; and 
it is safe to expect that the number 
of checks will increase rather than de- 
crease as time goes on. Millions of 
these checks flow through the avenues 
of trade each day, and notwithstand- 
ing there are countless numbers of 
them, each carries with it a certain sig- 
nificance, for it creates impressions. 
For this reason there are many men 
who will not hesitate to form an esti- 
mate of the character of the bank on 
which a check is drawn by the general 
appearance of the check. Every per- 
son who himself demands only the 
best will appreciate the appearance of 
a check if it is a work of art, and 
will think more highly of the bank on 
which it is drawn. The same person 
knows well enough that a poorly print- 
ed check, on cheap paper, is an indi- 
cation of some indifference on the 
part of the bank, or that it cannot 
afford something better. 

All that has been said regarding 
the pass-book, the bank draft and the 
bank check can be emphasized in the 
case of the bank Iectterhead. A _ pro- 
gressive bank will have no apologies to 
make in this regard, for it will use 
only a letterhead which is a specimen 
of the master printer’s art. Neverthe- 
less we have a class of bankers who 
are inexcusably carcless in this regard, 
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and who have failed to recognize the 
vital importance of using stationery 
which reflects credit upon the banking 
fraternity.- Reading matter may be 
ever so convincing when considered 
separately, but when displayed on a 
cheap-appearing letterhead its effec- 
tiveness is materially curtailed. On 
the other hand, if it is in keeping with 
the high standing of the banking busi- 
ness, a favorable impression on the 
recipient is made at once. Of all sta- 
tionery used in the banking business 
the letterhead should have a predomi- 
nating and characteristic individuality. 

The basis of all good printing is the 
paper. Plates may be perfect, the 
matter to be printed excellent, and the 
arrangement and press work of a high 
grade, but these qualifications without 
a suitable paper will produce an infe- 
rior job. The American market af- 
fords a wide variety in bonds, ledgers, 
safeties and flat papers, and owing to 
this variety it is not an easy task to 
select the paper which is best suited 
to the job in hand. The suitability of 
paper must be considered from a num- 
ber of angles, chief of which are its 
strength, durability, flexibility, erasive 
qualities, texture, and last, but not 
least, the fastness of its colors. 

For bank letterheads and form let- 
ters nothing is more suitable than a 
high-grade medium weight bond, such 
as some of our reputable mills are 
manufacturing to-day. For bank drafts 
a standard safety paper or light bond 
of the highest grade obtainable is sure 
to give satisfaction, while a light bond 
of medium grade is suitable for ordi- 
nary bank checks; and for deposit 
tickets a flat paper will give good ser- 
vice. For ledger sheets and statements 
where there is considerable wear, a 
good durable ledger paper of medium 
weight will be found adequate, while 
for advertising purposes the paper se- 
lected should carry a distinctive tint. 

Any banker who is unfamiliar with 
paper and who does not have the ut- 
most confidence in the judgment of the 
printer, can profit by consulting the 
nearest State or county office and the 
leading corporations. and ascertain 


from them which paper has proven the 
most satisfactory, and this information, 
together wth such as can be gathered 
from other sources, will be very help- 
ful and profitable. Or if this is not 
practicable, a mistake will be seldom 
made if the banker buys paper of 
standard brands. If the bank employs 
a master printer, the selection of paper 
for different jobs should be left to his 
discretion, for his long years of ex- 
perience qualify him to select that 
which best suits each job. He will not 
be induced to select a paper simply 
because the paper dealers have noth- 
ing better on hand, but will demand 
that such as he wants be secured. As 
a master in the printing business he 
knows that the effectiveness of the 
printing depends largely on the paper 
which he selects, and that his reputa- 
tion may be jeopardized if he fails to 
discharge his full duty toward the 
bank. 

Many of the difficulties which neces- 
sarily confront the banker who acts 
as the bank’s purchasing agent are 
eliminated if he has the coédperation of 
a master printer. It may in the be- 
ginning appear to cost more to employ 
a man of large experience in the print- 
ing business, but the fact is that, all 
things considered. it costs considerably 
less. As a rule, those known as “aver- 
age price” master printers aim to make 
a net profit of from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. over cost of materials, 
labor and a reasonable allowance for 
up-keep of the printing plant. While 
to some bankers this may appear ex- 
orbitant, it is after all, service consid- 
ered, far more reasenable than paying 
a ten per cent. net profit to inexperi- 
enced “cut-rate”’ printers. 


& 


METHODS OF REDUCING THE 
COST OF PRINTING 


HE best way to reduce the cost of 
any piece or number of pieces of 
printed matter is to increase the size 
of the order, which materially reduces 
the actual cost of production to the 
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printer, who will generally give the 
banker the benefit. The price may 
also be reduced by allowing the printer 
or lithographer ample time for com- 
pleting your work. This allows him to 
run your job in with other work, thereby 
decreasing the cost of production, by 
which the banker will profit equally 
with the printer. This is particularly 
true with regard to a large job of 
lithographing, as with letterheads, 
bank checks, ete. Still another way to 
reduce prices and at the same time 
keep up the standard is to allow the 
master printer to select such materials 
as are in his judgment best suited to 
your needs. 

There are many other ways of re- 
ducing the cost of stationery, but one 
which should be mentioned above all 
others is that of economy in its use. 
Demand that stenographers be careful 
in the use of letterheads, and exchange 
tellers in the use of bank drafts. Em- 
ployees should be cautioned against 
using printed stationery for scratch 
paper. This practice is almost univer- 
sal thronghout our banks, and is an 
evil of enormous proportions. Small 
printed slips which are used indiscrim- 
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inately may not be expensive, still the 
same paper without the printing would 
cost considerably less, while a cheaper 
paper would answer the purpose of 
scratch paper fully as well. 


& 


STANDARDIZE 


TANDARDIZING is one of the 

great ideas in modern business. It 
is practised in almost every line of 
commercial activity, and has been 
found one of the principal avenues 
leading to success. Likewise, stand- 
ardizing in the matter of bank sta- 
tionery will be found profitable from 
the standpoint of economy, as well as 
facility in its use. 

And finally, when considering your 
next job of printing, after enlisting 
the expert codperation of a master 
printer, let there be a mutual effort to 
produce such stationery as will in the 
hands of a critical and discerning busi- 
ness public reflect credit on your in- 
stitution, and build for you a greater 
prestige. 


Cards for Savings Banks 





By SAMUEL L. HOOVEN 





Y personal experience with both 
the bound book and card ledg- 
er for use in the savings de- 

partment of a bank has been such as 
to allow comparison of the merits of 
both. The card ledger stands out as 
being the one, in my mind, most adapt- 
ed for accounts of this character. I 
will, therefore, endeavor to explain, in 
as few words as possible, the system 
as I know it. 

When an account is opened with a 
savings institution, it is customary that 


a signature card be filled out by the 
new depositor, giving the data as re- 
quired by the institution for the pur- 
pose of identification when withdraw- 
ing funds from the account. This 
signature card is given a number and 
this same number appears on the de- 
positor’s pass-book when the initial de- 
posit is made. The ledger account is 
also given the same number as appears 
on both card and book, all three num- 
bers being the same. 

A duplicate draft, however, is taken 
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from the signature card and filed in 
alphabetical order, according to name, 
this to be used should a depositor lose 
the pass-book. By referring to the 
name you can ascertain the account 
number. The numbered card bearing 
the original signature is filed, accord- 
ing to number, for ready reference by 


Reouceo FacSGmile of Leoeer Cro 


the paying teller when funds are with- 
drawn. 

All the deposit tickets received dur- 
ing the day are passed to the book- 
keepers the following morning ready 
for posting. The card upon which the 
depositor’s account is kept is conven- 
iently ruled in such manner as to show 
the present balance at all times stand- 
ing to the credit of the depositor. (See 
form above.) 

Each card ledger drawer contains 
one thousand active accounts arranged 
in exact numerical order, being sub- 
divided by guides every ten cards. The 
guide card is of a different color and 
stands up above the ledger card suf- 
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ficiently to show the _ subdivisions, 
which are numbered ten, twenty, thirty, 
etc., up to ninety. There is also a 
division card for each hundred, this 
card being of a still different color. 
The tabs of the division or guide cards 
are celluloided in order that they may 
not wear out from handling. 

As you will note from the form, 
each ledger card has the terminal fig- 
ure of the account number on a small 
tab which is slightly raised above the 
top of the card. For instance, the tab 
on card No. 15,568 would have a small 
8 thereon and would be filed between 
a sixty and seventy division card which 
would be found after the hundred 
guide marked 15,500. This allows 
ready, and I must say almost instant, 
reference to the card indicated. 

The deposit tickets and withdrawal 
tickets or receipts are assorted in ex- 
act numerical arrangement, each ledg- 
er’s transaction being fastened togeth- 
er in a secure manner. After all the 


tickets are sorted and subdivided, ac- 
cording to each ledger drawer, the 


bookkeeper is then ready to post. 

Starting with the first ticket the 
bookkeeper refers to that card, re- 
moves it, makes the credit posting, 
changes the last balance by adding 
thereto and drops the card behind the 
follow-up block in the rear of the 
ledger drawer. All credit postings are 
made in the same order. 

The withdrawal tickets are then 
posted, deducting the various amounts 
from the previous balance, the new 
balance being extended on the proper 
line. This card is likewise dropped 
behind the follow-up block in the same 
manner as the credit postings and be- 
hind the cards upon which credit post- 
ings have been made. Where an ac- 
count has two transactions, both debit 
and credit, the card is withdrawn from 
its place in the rear of the drawer, the 
entry made and the card returned to 
the same location. 

The bookkeepers post each succes- 
sive drawer until all postings have 
been made; they are then ready for 
the proof of their work. This is done 
as follows: The deposit tickets re- 
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ferring to each ledger are run up on 
the adding machine, as are likewise the 
withdrawal tickets. The total of each 
ledger’s transactions should represent 
the total of the previous day’s receipts 
and disbursements. The bookkepeers 
then remove the cards that have been 
active, run up the credit entries on 
the adding machine and this total 
should agree with the total of the de- 
posit tickets for that ledger. If they 
agree, the bookkeeper is assured that 
the entries have been accurately made. 
If there should be a difference, by 
checking back the postings it is an 
easy matter to locate and correct. 
This, however, does not prove that 
the balance has been properly extend- 
ed. An error in this respect is caught 
only when the ledger is run off for 
settlement at a stated period of the 
month. After the debits and credits 
have been proven with the totals of the 
deposit tickets and the withdrawal 
tickets of each ledger, as above ex- 
plained, we are certain that the proper 
entries have been made. The ledger 


cards are then ready to be filed back 
in their proper places in the drawer 
only to be referred to again when a 
transaction occurs. 


& 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CARD 
LEDGER 


HE advantages of the card ledger 

over the bound book are many. 
The account can be referred to almost 
instantly, whereas with the bound book 
it requires considerable leafing. Only 
the card is handled upon which a 
transaction occurs, whereas with a 
bound ledger it is necessary to page 
until the account is found. 

The proof of posting with a card 
ledger is more easily, accomplished than 
with most any form of book ledger 
now devised. The only cause for dis- 
approval I have ever heard regarding 
the card ledger is that there is danger 
of a card being lost. In the five years 
the writer has been using this system 


there has not been more than a half 
dozen cases when the card could not 
be found when referred to and, in 
each instance, the card had been filed 
in the drawer either to the right or left 
of its proper station. I can, there- 
fore, see no logic in this argument as 
it takes but a short while to locate it. 
Closed account cards may be removed 
and the ledger kept in compact form, 
only active accounts being carried. The 
closed cards are removed while the 
trial balance is being taken and are 
filed in a transfer drawer used for this 
purpose. 

However, as a precaution no cards 
are permitted to be removed from the 
desk and signs along the thirty-five 
ledger drawers in operation read: 
“Cards must not be removed from this 
desk.” It is, therefore, a serious mat- 
ter as the bookkeepers see it and tends 
to make them very careful in this re- 
spect. In fact, they are with their 
cards as a teller is with his cash. 

In order to determine whether or 
not the ledger is in proper control, a 
summary book must be kept. In this 
book is an account with each card 
ledger from one to thirty-five, and 
the total credits and total debits are 
posted to their respective accounts at 
the end of each day, the total debit 
and credit amounts being posted to a 
general summary account, which is 
kept in the back pages of the same 
book. The balances of all the card 
ledgers (which, of course, would be 
credit balances) added together should 
equal the balance of the general sum- 
mary account. 

In summing up the advantage and 
convenience of the card ledger, I might 
refer to the simplicity of method, ease 
of access. instant reference, elimination 
of closed accounts and the adding of 
new ones, accurate proof of posting 
and the general ease with which the 
accounts may be handled. They are 
all talking points in favor of the card 
ledger for savings institutions. The 
writer does not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the card ledger will, in 
time, supplant the bound book in most 
lines of commercial business. 
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CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





I Will Have My Bond! 
CASE holding out a warning to 
all banks having dealings with 


A persons acting in a representa- 
tive capacity appears in this number, 
under the title Thayer vs. Erie County 
Savings Bank. Tersely stated the facts 
were: A woman was appointed to act 
as co:nmittee of the person and estate 
of an incompetent, the appointment be- 
coming effective upon filing a bond. 
This she failed to do until two and a 
half years afterward. 

Whether the court was lax in issu- 
ing a conditional appointment upon the 
strength of which innocent parties 
would act in good conscience is a de- 
batable question. It would seem at 
least to be against public policy. How- 
ever, this paper was issued, and on the 
strength thereof and without knowl- 
edge of tle failure of the bond, the 
bank paid over the money. Part of 
the fund was placed in an attorney’s 
hands as security for obtaining the 
bond. and part expended in the inter- 
est of the incompetent. The two thou- 
sand dollars in the attorney’s hands 
was wasted and the ward never re- 
ceived the benefit. The bank was sued 
and held liable for all that part shown 
to have been wrongfully used. 

The legal points involved will be 
found in the case and are well worth 
reading; the practical suggestion is: 
Never make such payments without as- 
certaining that the bond has been filed 
and accepted by the Court and that the 
appointment is still in force. Certifi- 
cate that the bond has been given and 
approved usually appears in the 
papers; and certificate of present au- 
thority to act can easily be secured by 
the representative, by applying to the 
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proper authority. The bank, in this 
case, failed to notice the incomplete- 
ness of the papers presented, but dealt 
in good faith with a presumably re- 
sponsible attorney; yet nevertheless 
was brought into court to show its au- 
thority for making payment to one un- 
authorized to act in a case where the 
essential element—the bond—was lack- 


ing. 
co 


Misuse of Power to Endorse 


NE of the dangers incident to both 

banking and business is misuse of 
the power to endorse. A firm receiving 
a large number of checks daily cannot 
burden the executive officials with the 
physical task of endorsing the items, 
and the power must be delegated. The 
power is usually restricted to endors- 
ing for deposit only and does not cover 
the cashing of checks, but nevertheless 
it is a dangerous privilege to possess, 
for in the hands of a dishonest em- 
ployee it easily becomes an avenue to 
fraud. 

The bank becomes a victim when, 
after dealing with the employee until 
friendly relations are established, the 
teller is caught-off his guard and 
cashes a check or series of checks at 
variance with the employee’s powers; 
for power to endorse for deposit is 
not power to endorse for the sake of 
cashing. 

One Harriet Cohen had such power 
and misused it in inducing two mer- 
chants to cash checks for her on ap- 
parently authorized endorsements of 
the firm’s checks. These items were 
deposited in the Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, by the defrauded mer- 
chants, and the bank was sued for the 
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amount. The endorsements being for- 
geries, in that they were not made 
according to authorization, or for the 
authorized purpose, conveyed no title 
to the first endorsee; and his title be- 
ing bad, the bank could get no title; 
and its endorsement being a warranty 
of the genuineness of all prior endorse- 
ments, resulted in a verdict against 
the bank. It, of course, has a right 
of action against its depositor on his 
endorsement. 

Individuals should never cash firm 
paper under any condition for an em- 
ployee, and banks only when satisfied 
that such power exists and is rightfully 
used. ‘See Standard Steam Company 
vs. Corn Exchange Bank in this num- 


ber.) 
& 


Ambiguous Terms in a Prom- 
issory Note 


HEN E. C. Litchfield promised 

to pay Nellie A. Holbrook five 
thousand dollars “without interest, 
same to be paid as near as _ possible 
to meet her requirements. but I do not 
bind myself to any specified time that 
same shall be paid,” he evidently knew 
what he intended to do, and so dia 
she; but she died after only $150 had 
been paid “to meet her requirements,” 
and the court was asked to determine 
what the note meant. 

In form the note had the following 
characteristics necessary to a negoti- 
able instrument: (a) It was in writing 
and signed by the maker; (b) it con- 
tained an unconditional promise to pay 
a sum certain in money and to a spec- 
ified party, but lacked the third and 
fourth essentials, in that it was not 
payable on demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time, and was not 
payable to order or to bearer. Sec. 
20. N. Y. Neg. Inst. Law.) 

But an instrument may be a bind- 
ing obligation although not negotiable. 
The maker promised absolutely to pay 
the amount “as near as possible to 
meet her requirements,” and the court 
had to decide what “requirements” 


meant, and ruled that in the primary 
and usual meaning “to require” is to 
demand; to ask; to call for; and “re- 
quirement’’ is the act of demanding 
requisition. A New Hampshire court 
ruled that a bequest of money to be 
paid as the legatee should “require 
it,’ meant as she demanded it, and 
not as she needed it. 

“It is quite possible,” says the 
court, “that the parties contemplated 
that only part payments would be 
called for from time to time, though 
this is not expressed in the writing; 
but even if so expressed, the instru- 
ment would remain an undertaking to 
pay on demand, and the whole sum 
would become due and payable within 
a reasonable time.” The court refuses 
to consider that her “requirements” 
were the same as her “necessities,” 
even though the maker intended to 
pay as the latter were manifest. 
(Ryan vs. Litchfield, Supreme Court 
of Iowa, Dec. 18, 1913. 144 N. W. 
Rep. 313.) 





Leading Case of the 
Month 





Conditional Appointments 
New York 


Committee of the Person and Estate of 
an Incompetent—-Surety Bond—Mis- 
application of Funds 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 
vision, Fourth Department, January 
14, 1914. 


THAYER V. ERIE CO, SAVINGS BANK. 


Payment made to one acting as com- 
mittee of the person and estate of an in- 
competent, on judicial order requiring bond 
to be filed before appointment becomes 
effective, is unauthorized, if the bond has 
not been filed; and a bank making such 
payment is not protected unless it can 
show that the funds so paid were expended 
in the interest of the ward. 
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CTION by Wallace Thayer as com- 
mittee of the person and property 
of William Glynn, an incompetent per- 
son, against the Frie County Savings 
Bank. From a judgment (81 Misc. 
Rep. N. Y. 493) dismissing the com- 
plaint, plaintiff appeals. Reversed, 
and judgment directed for plaintiff as 
stuted. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


RIEFLY stated, the facts in this 

case were as follows: On July 
26, 1904, William Glynn was adjudged 
incompetent. Sarah M. Faller, his 
daugl:ter. was appointed committee of 
his estate and person, “upon executing 
and filing bond for $8,500, to be ap- 
proved by the court.” 

After the making of this order and 
on the same day, Mrs. Faller, through 
her attorney, withdrew from the bank 
the whole of Glynn’s deposit, $3,126.67. 
Mrs. Faller had not then qualified as 
committee hy giving the required bond, 
nor did ske do so until January 22, 
1907. The present action was brought 
by plaintiff, the successor of Mrs. Fal- 
ler as committee, to recover of defend- 
ant the amount on the ground that the 
payment thereof to Mrs. Faller was 
unauthorized and of no effect as 
against Glynn’s estate. 

It appears that Mrs. Faller used and 
applied $1,126.67 of the $8,126.67 she 
drew from defendant bank to the use 
and for the benefit of the incompetent. 
She was induced by one Fennelly, who 
had acted as her attorney in the pro- 
ceeding. to sign her name as committee 
to the check and to draw the fund 
therefrom; that Fennelly “forced the 
said Sarah M. Faller to deliver to him 
the sum of $2,000.00 to be held by him 
in trnst as pretended security for a 
bond which he was to procure for her. 
Thereupon Fennelly misappropriated 
the sum of £2.000.00 and has never 
accounted for any part of it.” 

Apparently Fennelly himself pre- 
sented the check and drew the money 
and handed over to Mrs. Faller only 
$1,126.67 thereof, retaining the 


$2,009.00 in his possession. The ref- 
eree also held and reported in sub- 
stance that Mrs. Faller had not become 
committee until she qualified by giving 
her official bond, in January, 1907, and 
that she was not chargeable, as com- 
mittee, with the $2,009.00 received and 
misappropriated by said Fennelly, but 
was chargeable with the sum of $1,- 
126.67 which she applied to the use 
of the incompetent. 

The condition of the bond given by 
Mrs. Faller as committee on January 
22, 1907, is as follows: 

“If the said Sarah M. Faller shall 
and do in all things faithfully dis- 
charge the trust reposed in her as the 
committee * * * and shall in all re- 
spects render a just and true account 
of all moneys and other properties re- 
ceived by her and of the application 
thereof * * * whenever she is required 
so to do by a court of competent juris- 
diction, then the preceding obligation 
to be void, otherwise to remain in full 
force and virtue.” 

Her sureties upon this bond are 
solvent and able to pay the whole 
amount sued for here, but no action has 
been brought by plaintiff against 
her or her sureties. 

It is admitted that defendant paid 
the money in reliance upon the order 
appointing her committee and upon her 
check or order upon the bank signed 
by her as such committee. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 


OOTE, J.: Payment by defendant 

of the money it held on deposit for 
William Glynn to Mrs. Faller was 
wrongful and of no effect as against 
Glynn or his estate. Although an order 
of the County Court had been made 
for her appointment as committee, she 
had not qualified by giving the required 
bond, and her appointment was incom- 
plete. She had no authority to take 
the custody of any funds or property 
of the estate. 
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A committee of the property cannot enter 
upon the execution of his duties until se- 
curity is given as prescribed by the court. 
Code of Civ. Pro. §2337. 


Her act in withdrawing the deposit 
although in form as committee, was, in 
legal effect, the act of a stranger, and 
did not bind the estate. * * * Plaintiff 
is therefore entitled to recover the de- 
posit exactly as if it still remained 
with defendant, unless defendant has 
met the case made by plaintiff by show- 
ing that Glynn’s estate has received the 
fund or that Mrs. Faller has since be- 
come chargeable with it as committee, 
for, if she has, then the estate must 

be held to have received it. 
~ As to $1.126.67 of the fund, which 
she applied to the use of the incom- 
petent and accounted for as committee, 
it must be held that Glynn’s estate has 
actually received it, and that part of 
the fund cannot be again recovered. As 
to the remaining $2,000 which she per- 
mitted her attorney to take into his 
possession on the day it was with- 
drawn from the bank, we cannot say 
on this record either that Glynn’s es- 
tate has received it or that Mrs. Faller 
is chargeable as committee with having 
received it, as the only proof as to its 
subsequent disposition defendant has 
given is by the concession in the record: 


That said attorney misappropriated 
said sum of $2,000 and has never account- 
ed for any part of it. 


That the estate may hold her liable 
as an individual, or her attorney, is 
not alone sufficient to charge her as 
committee, and thus subject the sureties 
on her official bond to liability. She 
did not become such committee actually 
and legally until she qualified by giv- 
ing her bond, which was some two and 
one-half years after she obtained pos- 
session of the money and passed it to 
her attorney. It does not appear that 
she had _ possession or _ control 
of this $2,000 at the _ time 
she actually hecame committee or 
at any time since, or that she could 
have recovered the same from her at- 
torney at any time either before or 
since she qualified. 

Is she accountable as committee, in 


ease she is liable as an individual? I 
think not, unless: First, she has, in re- 
spect this $2,000, violated the condition 
of her bond by failing to “faithfully 
discharge the trust reposed in her as 
committee” * * * or to “render a just 
and true account of all moneys and 
other property received by her * * * 
whenever required so to do by a court 
of competent jurisdiction”; or, second, 
her bond when executed relates back to 
the date of the order for her appoint- 
ment and thus becomes effective from 
that date to validate her acts in taking 
possession of this fund. 

It does not appear, and it is not 
claimed by defendant, that she has 
failed to obey the orders of the County 
Court or any other court in reference 
to the trust, or to fully and correctly 
account, nor is there any basis for as- 
serting that she has not “faithfully dis- 
charged the trust reposed in her.” The 
burden of establishing her liability for 
such a cause is with defendant, and 
defendant failed to show that Mrs. 
FaJler had any means of her own out , 
of which she could have made good the 
loss of the $2,000 converted by her at- 
torney, or that by due diligence she 
could have recovered the money from 
him. 

I am aware of no statute or legal 
principle by which the bond can be 
given retroactive effect so as to cover 
prior dealings of the committee with 
the trust estate. The condition of the 
bond appears to apply only to the fu- 
ture. It certainly does not purport to 
apply to past transactions. It would, 
of course, apply to such part of the 
trust estate as the committee actually 
had in hand at the time it was given, 
but not to such as had been lost beyond 
recovery by her previous unauthorized 
and unofficial dealings therewith. As to 
the latter. her sureties had a right to 


-assume that she had not violated the 


order appointing her and the statute, 
by acting or attempting to act as com- 
mittee before qualifying as such, and 
that they were not assuming liability 
for funds of the trust estate already 
lost by her unlawful intermeddling. 
The liability of sureties is strictissimi 
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juris and cannot he extended by con- 
struction. People vs. Pennock, 60 N. 
Y. 421. The attempt was in that case 
to hold the sureties upon the official 
bond of a supervisor liable for funds 
of the town which came to the hands 
of the supervisor, but of which he was 
not by law the proper custodian at the 
time he received them, and it was said 
in course of the opinion denying such 
liability : 

When he (the surety) undertook that 
his principal should account for and pay 
over all moneys that should come to his 
hands as supervisor, the intendment is that 
such moneys as should, pursuant to law, 
be received by him in his official capacity 
and in virtue of his office, were referred to, 
and not such as he might receive by color 
of office or because he was supervisor but 
without right. * * * The principal of 
the appellant (the surety) was an intruder 
in respect to the moneys * * * and acted 
in taking them into his hands, officiously and 
not officially. 

These observations should apply here 
to the officious intermeddling of Mrs. 
Faller with the trust estate at a time 
when the law forbade her so to do. The 
statute which she thus violated must, as 
to the sureties, be read with the bond 
and their liability limited thereby, as 
in that case. 

In our case, we think the obligation 
which the surety assumed was as to the 
conduct of the committee in reference 
to the trust estate after she became 
such committee, and had no reference 
to her prior transactions with the es- 
tate as an individual or before she 
could legally act as committee. 

Moreover, it is the general rule that 
an official bond takes effect from the 
time of its delivery. 

Our conclusion is that defendant has 
not shown facts sufficient to relieve it- 
self from liability to the incompetent’s 
estate for the $2,000 of the fund which 
that estate has not received and which 
it does not appear it can recover from 
the sureties on Mrs. Faller’s bond. * * * 

We think the judgment appealed 
from should be reversed, and judgment 
directed upon the findings already 
made in favor of the plaintiff against 
the defendant for $2,000 with $807 in- 
terest to and including April 26, 1918, 
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and at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum from and after that date, with 
cost of the action to the plaintiff, in- 
eluding the costs of this appeal. All 


concnr. 
145 N. Y. Supp. 808. 


& 
Forgery 


New Yor«k 


Forged Endorsements, Collections, 
Warranty of Prior Endorsements— 
Authority to Endorse 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate Term, 

First Department, March 5, 1914. 

STEAM SPECIALTY CO. VS. CORN 

EXCHANGE BANK. 


STANDARD 


Where an endorsement is forged, or made 
without authority, no right to give a dis- 
charge for the instrument or to enforce 
payment can be acquired through such en- 
dorsement, unless the party sought to be 
held is precluded from setting up the 
forgery or lack of authority. 

A bank collecting such checks is liable to 
make good the amount, as its endorsement 
is a warranty of the genuineness of prior 
indorsements. 

& 


Standard Steam 


Act! ON by the 
Specialty Co. against the Corn 
Exchange Bank. From a judgment for 


defendant, plaintiff appeals. Reversed 
and judgment directed for plaintiff. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


"Tus action is brought to recover 
the amount of eleven checks aggre- 
gating $329.79, drawn to plaintiff’s 
order by various customers, the indorse- 
ment of plaintiff’s name on each of 
which is alleged to have been forged. 
These checks were, after such indorse- 
ment, deposited with the defendant 
bank and collected by it for its de- 
positors. 
The answer denies that the indorse- 
ment were forgeries, and alleges that 
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plaintiff's employee who indorsed said 
checks in plaintiff’s name was author- 
ized so to do, and that defendant acted 
in good faith and in due course of busi- 
ness. 

Plaintiff owned the checks in ques- 
tion. Its only officers were Norman C. 
Brizse, president, and Percy H. Pinder, 
secretary and treasurer. It employed 
as a stenographer one Harriet Cohen, 
who was accustomed to make its de- 
posits in the Greenwich Bank, and who 
was authorized to indorse its checks 
with a rubber stamp as follows: “Pay 
to the order of the Greenwich Bank. 
The Standard Steam Specialty Com- 
pany”’—and te affix at the end of the 
stamp indorsement, in her handwrit- 
ing, the words “Percy H. Pinder, 
Treasurer.” Harriet Cohen was not 
verbally or in writing instructed or au- 
thorized by the officers of the Standard 
Steam Specialty Company to indorse 
checks, except in the manner above set 
forth. Harriet Cohen either took the 
eleven checks in question from the 


mail, or they were delivered to her 


for indorsement for deposit in the 
Greenwich Bank, and instead of in- 
dorsing the checks in question, as she 
was alone authorized to do. she in- 
dorsed them with the blank indorsement, 
wholly in her handwriting, ‘“Stand- 
ard Stéam Specialty Company, Percy 
H. Pinder, Treasurer,” “Harriet Co- 
hen,” or “H. Cohen.” She then de- 
livered the eleven checks, nine to one 
reputable business man and two to an- 
other reputable business man, who in 
good faith paid her the full amount 
thereof in cash, without knowledge of 
any wrongdoing. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


GY: J.:| Where a bank has col- 

lected a check upon which the 
pavee’s indorsement “is forged or made 
withont anthority of the person whose 
signature it purports to be” (Negoti- 
able Instrument Law, §42), it cannot 
retain the money, since it had no title 
to the instrument upon which the 


money was paid, “unless the party 
against whom it is sought to enforce 
such right is precluded from setting 
up the forgery or want of authority.” 
Its indursement is a warranty of the 
genuineness of prior indorsements, and, 
upon the discovery that any indorse- 
ment is a forgery, it becomes immedi- 
ately liable to make good the amount 
it has received. Seaboard Nat. Bank 
vs. Bank of America, 198 N. Y. 26; 
Oriental Bank vs. Gallo, 112 App. Div. 
360, affirmed 188 N. Y. 610; Stein vs. 
Empire Trust Company, 148 App. Div. 
850. 

Authority to an agent to indorse 
checks in a specifically restricted man- 
ner, in order that they may be de- 
posited to the account of the princi- 
pal. does not confer upon the agent 
authority to indorse in any other man- 
ner or for any other purpose. 

In Schmidt vs. Garfield Nat. Bank, 
64 Hun. 298, affirmed without opinion 
in 188 N. Y¥. 681, upon a state of 
facts practically identical with the 
ease at bar, the learned court said: 


Lingard had authority to use the stamp 
and to sign the plaintiff's name under the 
stamping upon the checks and drafts, adding 
his own initials thereto, and thereupon to 
cause the checks and drafts bearing such 
restricted endorsement to be deposited in 
the Chemical National Bank, to the credit 
of the plaintiff. But such authority gave 
Lingard no right to indorse the plaintiff’s 
name, except in connection with a restricted 
indorsement made by stamping the checks 
and drafts with the stamp provided for that 
purpose by the plaintiff. * * * Assum- 
ing that he had authority to use the stamp 
and sign the plaintiff's name in connec- 
tion with the use thereof, and then cause 
the checks and drafts to be deposited to the 
plaintiff's account in the Chemical Bank, 
his action in endorsing the checks with the 
plaintiff's name without using the stamp, 
and depositing such checks and drafts to 
his own account in the Garfield National 
Bank, was absolutely without any authority 
or justification whatever. There was, there- 
fore, not only no testimony which would 
justify the court in holding that Lingard 
had authority to indorse the checks and 
drafts in the manner in which he did, but 
there was no conflict in the testimony which 
required the court to submit, or would 
have justified it in submitting, the ques- 
tion to the jury, as to whether Lingard had 
authority to indorse the checks in the man- 
ner in which he did. 











The case of Salen vs. Bank 
of State of New York, 110 App. 
Div. 636, relied upon by _re- 
spondent as _ authority for the 
proposition that plaintiff is precluded 
herein from denying the authority of 
its agent, Harriet Cohen, is not on 
all fours with the case at bar. In 
the case cited the agent had general 
authority to indorse checks for the pur- 
pose of depositing them to the credit 
of his principal; but the exact method 
of indorsement was not prescribed and 
restricted as in the case at bar. 

In this case the sole authority re- 
posed in Harriet Cohen, as to indorse- 
ment, was to perform the physical act 
of affixing the stamp indorsement on 
the back of checks, “Pay to the order 
of the Greenwich Bank. The Stand- 
ard Steam Specialty Company,” and 
adding thereto in her own handwriting 
the words “Percy H. Pinder, Treas- 
urer.” Had she performed this sole 
act she was authorized to perform in 
the restricted manner prescribed, de- 
fendant bank could not have been mis- 
led thereby. The indorsement of the 
plaintiff’s name by her in any other 
form whatever was an act of forgery 
and could convey no title either to the 
persons to whom she transferred the 
checks or through them to the de- 
fendant bank. * * * 

It is also to be noted that in the 
Salen case the agent had general au- 
thority to draw checks against deposits 
which he was authorized to make and 
to use the proceeds thereof, thus indi- 
cating that there was no intent to limit 
his authority to the performing of a 
mere carefully restricted physical act. 

No act of the plaintiff herein would 
work as an estoppel under section 42 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

The fact that a check of a corpora- 
tion is indorsed by an officer or agent 
thereof in blank, or to his own order, 
puts a bank, upon receiving such 
checks, on inquiry (Niagara Woolen 
Co. vs. Pacific Bank 141 App. Div. 
265; Ward vs. City Trust Company, 
192 N. Y. 61; Squire vs. Ordemann, 
194 N. Y. 894). 

It is urged by the respondent that 
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the defendant bank is in a different po- 
sition because it did not deal directly 
with the wrongdoer. We are unable 
to see that its position is altered in any 
respect by reason of this fact. The 
indorsement being a forgery, it could 
convey no title to the transferee there- 
of, and the invalidity of the indorse- 
ments could not be cured by subse- 
quent transfers to others. Defend- 
ant’s depositor, having no title, could 
convey none to the defendant, and de- 
fandant, having no title and having 
wrongfully collected the moneys repre- 
sented by the checks, is liable for the 
amounts thus wrongfully received. 
For this reason the judgment must 
be reversed, with costs and judgment 
directed in favor of the plaintiff for 
the full amount claimed. with costs. 
146 N. Y. Supp. 181. 
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Acceptance by Telegraph 
OKLAHOMA 


What Constitutes an Acceptance by 
Wire—“With Exchange” 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, April 7, 1914. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA VS. MUSKOGEE 
PIPE LINE CO. 


A telegram containing an authorization 
to draw on drawee, on the strength of 
which a bank cashes a draft attached there- 
to, constitutes an acceptance on the part 
of the sender of the telegram. 

An agreement to accept a draft for a cer- 
tain sum is binding, even though, when 
presented, the words “with exchange” ap- 
pear thereon, no place of exchange being 
named and the draft being payable at 
drawee’s residence, when it is shown that 
exchange is waived. 


& 


CTION by the First National Bank 

of Tulsa against the Muskogee 
Pipe Line Company. Judgment for 
defendant, and plaintiff brings error. 
Reversed and remanded. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 


| April, 1910, the Tri-State Oi] Com- 

pany drew a customer’s draft as 
follows: “Customer’s Draft. No. . 
First National Bank, Tulsa. Tulsa, 
Okl., April 19, 1910. Pay to the or- 
der of First National Bank $1,736.42, 
seventeen hundred thirty-six and 
42-100 dollars, with exchange, value 
received and charge to account of Tri- 
State Oil Company, by J. S. Staiti, 
Secretary and Treasurer. To Musko- 
gee Pipe Line Company, Muskogee, 
Okl.” Attached thereto was the fol- 
lowing telegram: “Muskogee, Okl., 
April 19, 1910. Tri-State Oil Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma. RKechecking 
accounts. Owe vou balance seventeen 
thirty-six forty-two. You are author- 
ized to draw on us. Muskogee Pipe 
Line Company.” Which draft was 
paid by the First National Bank of 
Tulsa and thereafter presented to the 
Muskogee Pipe Line Company, the de- 
fendant, and payment refused. 

Thereupon the First National Bank 
commenced this action against the 
Muskogee Pipe Line Company, to re- 
cover the said sum, together with pro- 
test fees and interest. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


OOFBOURROW, J.: The _ first 
proposition that arises is whether 

or not the defendant accepted the bill. 
Section 4182, Rev. Laws 1910, defines 
acceptance, and provides that it must 
be in writing and signed by the drawee. 
Section 4188 provides that the holder 
may require acceptance to be indorsed 
on the bill. Section 4184 provides: 





“Where an acceptance is written on a 
paper other than the bill itself, it does 
not bind the acceptor except in favor 
of a person to whom it is shown and 
who, on the faith thereof, receives the 
bill for value.” 

It is clear from the testimony that 
this telegram was exhibited to the First 
National Bank and attached to the 
draft before it was honored and paid 
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by the First National Bank. The man- 
ager of the Postal Telegraph Company 
of Muskogee was called as a witness, 
and produced the original telegram, 
signed by the Muskogee Pipe Line 
Company, and stated that the Musko- 
gee Pipe Line Company called a mes- 
senger boy, who brought the telegram 
to their office, and it was transmitted 
by such company, and that there was 
noted thereon, “Chg. a/e Musk. Pipe 
Line Co.;” that such note was on the 
telegram when it was received by the 
telegraph company; and _ that the 
Muskogee Pipe Line Company later 
paid for the transmission of the tele- 
gram. This, we think, shows a suffi- 
cient acceptance. 

But it is contended that because the 
bill of exchange contains the two words 
“with exchange,” that it does not come 
within the terms of defendant’s con- 
tract; that the sum of $1,736.42 was all 
they agreed to pay; and that they did 
not agree to pay exchange. On the 
other hand, the plaintiff contends that 
the words “with exchange’ are mere 
surplusage. “Where no place of pay- 
ment is designated in a bill of ex- 
change, it is payable at the place stated 
in the drawee’s address or at his resi- 
dence.” 7 Cyr. 605. In Cox vs. Na- 
tional Bank, etc., 100 U. S. 704, it is 
said: Where a “bill” of exchange “is 
addressed to ‘Messrs. C. & C., N. Y.,’ 
as drawees, and is by them accepted 
without explanation or condition * * * 
the legal construction of the instrument 
is that it became payable when it fell 
due, at the place designated by the 
address as the place” of “acceptance.” 
See, also, Freese vs. Brownell, 35 N. 
J. Law, 285; also North Atchison Bank 
vs. Garretson et al., 51 Fed. 168, which 
says: “A bank which has agreed to ac- 
cept a check for a certain sum cannot 
refuse payment because the check, 
when presented, concludes with the 
words ‘with exchange,’ no place of ex- 
change being named and the check be- 
ing dated and payable in the same 
town; for such words are mere sur- 
plusage, and of no effect.” It is clear 
that this draft was payable at the resi- 
dence of the drawee, and the evidence 











does not show that any exchange was 
sought to be charged or collected, and 
that the term shonld be treated as sur- 
plusage. 

Plaintiff in error cites Lindley vs. 
First Nat. Bank of Waterloo, 76 Iowa, 
629, hut in that case the draft was 
drawn in California against a drawee 
in Iowa, “with exchange on New 
York.’ Also State Bank, etc., vs. Citi- 
zens’ Nat. Bank, ete., 114 Mo. App. 
663. In the latter case one Warren 
lived near Fox Lake, in Wisconsin, and 
one Vandeveer lived in King City, Mo., 
and Vandeveer was in Wisconsin and 
purchased a horse of Warren for $800. 
They went to the plaintiff’s banking 
house, where Vandeveer drew draft on 
defendant in favor of Warren for $800, 
with exchange. Warren indorsed it to 
plaintiff, who on the same day mailed 
it to defendant, and then on the same 
day telegraphed to the defendant this 
incuiry: “Will you honor draft J. L. 
Vandeveer eight hundred?” The next 
dav defendant answered, “We will 
honor draft J. L. Vandeveer eight hun- 
dred.” This answer was received by 
plaintiff next day, and, having after- 
wards, on the same day. ascertained 
that the horse was shipped on cars to 
Vandeveer, plaintiff placed the sum of 
S800 to the credit of Warren on its 
books. Held, an acceptance by a bank 
of a draft for a specified sum is not an 
acceptance of a draft for that sum with 
exchange. But in that case exchange 
was sought to be collected, so that it 
is not the case at bar. 

The defendant next contends that 
this draft was accommodation paper, 
and that the defendant, being a cor- 
poration. is not bound by its contract or 
agreement to lend its credit to the Tri- 
State Oil Company, and that its act 
was ultra vires, and it is not bound 
thereby. When the plaintiff rested its 


ease, the court, on motion of defendant, 


directed a verdict. * * * 

Some of the plaintiff’s witnesses, on 
cross-examination, gave testimony tend- 
ing to show that this was accommoda- 
tion paper or what the parties termed a 
“kiting” proposition. but, applying the 
law as indicated hy the ahove-cited Ok- 
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lahoma cases, the telegram attached to 
the draft shows that the defendant was 
indebted to the Tri-State Oil Company, 
and held a balance to its credit of 
$1,736.42, and, if that is true, the 
plaintiff ought to recover. In any event 
that evidence amply supports the theory 
that it was a bona fide transaction, and 
not a kiting proposition, and it was 
error for the trial court to direct a 
verdict. 

The judgment of the trial court is 
reversed, and the cause remanded for 
new trial. All the justices concur. 

139 Vac. Rep. 1136. 
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Notice of Dishonor 
New York. 


Care Required in Ascertaining Place to 
Which Notice of Dishonor Should 
be Sent—Reasonable Diligence 


Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Term, 
First Department, April 14, 1914. 


SILVER V. LOUCHEIM. 


A notice of dishonor addressed to the 
indorser at a certain place simply because 
the note had been deposited in a bank at 
that point, is of no binding force. 


CTION by Morris Silver against 

Jerome S. Loucheim. From a 
judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. 


Fo) 


: 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


LERMAN, J.: The plaintiff has ob- 

tained a judgment in an action on 
a note. brought by him as second in- 
dorser, against the first indorser. It 
appears that the note was made by the 
plaintift’s brother to the plaintiff’s or- 
der, and that the defendant’s indorse- 
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ment was upon it when delivered to 
the plaintiff. The sole issues litigated 
were whether the plaintiff had given no-~ 
tice of dishonor to the defendant, and 
whether, if no notice of dishonor was 
given, such notice was dispensed with 
under section 183 of the Negotiable In- 
strument Law. 

It was shown by the certificate of a 
notary that notice of dishonor was 
mailed to the defendant at Stapleton, 
Staten Island. The defendant never 
lived at this address. but for four 
vears had lived in Long Island and 
dene business in the borough of Man- 
hattan. The notice was apparently ad- 
dressed to Stapleton only because the 
plaintiff lived and had deposited the 
note in a bank at that address. The 
notice of dishonor must therefore be 
regarded as a nullity. The plaintiff, 
however, claims that this fact is imma- 
terial, because notice of dishonor could 
not be given after the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence. and is therefore dis- 
pensed with under section 183 of the 
Negotiakle Instrument Law. 

The only diligence which the plaintiff 
claims te have exercised was to ask at- 
tendants in the Metropolitan Life 
Building for defendant's address, and 
to write a letter to him there. The 
defendant admits that he was employed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company at one time, but inasmuch as 
the plaintiff was told at the Metropeli- 
tan Life Building that defendant was 
unknown there, and did not attempt to 
serve the defendant with notice there. 
I do not think that this inquiry alone 
showed reasonable diligence. It was not 
even shown that he inquired of the 
maker for defendant's address. It was 
his duty “at least immediately to apply 
to the other parties te the note for in- 
formation.”” University Press vs. Wil- 
liams, £8 App. Div. 188, and authorities 
there cited. This rule seems to me par- 
ticularly applicable to this case, where 
tiie defendant’s indorsement was upon 
tle note before it was delivered, and 
the maker was a brother of the plain- 
tiff’. 


Judgement should therefore be re- 





versed, and a new trial ordered, with 
costs to appellant to abide the event. 
All concur. 

(147 N. Y. Supp. 146.) 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





PROFIT ON DEPOSITS 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you have the kindness to ad- 
vise me about what percentage of profit 
it is estimated that a country bank usually 
makes on its deposits? Of course, I under- 
stand that this varies, but what I want to 
know is about the average. 

Thanking you, in anticipation of your 
courtesy, I am 

O. E. P., Cashier. 


Answer: So far as we know, no sta- 
tistics are available on this subject. Au- 
thentic information can only be ob- 
tained by inquiry among the banks. 
There are many factors to influence the 
earnings of a hank, namely: The pre- 
vailing interest rates, the policy of the 
bank regarding investments, the amount 
of interest paid to depositors, expenses, 
ete. Thus a bank which buys largely of 
commercial paper at good rates and 
holds few low income bonds will show 
large earnings. The amount on call 
with reserve agent will also be a factor. 
A bank which shares its earnings with 
the depositors in the form of interest 
will naturally have less in the net re- 
turn than one which pays no interest 
whatever. There are banks in New 
York that do not, as a broad statement, 
pay a dollar of interest to anyone, ex- 
cept a few savings banks and large es- 
tates. Obviously such a bank will have 
larger net earnings than one which pays 
interest on balances as low as two and 
three hundred dollars. According to 
the Comptroller's Report for the year 
ending June 80, 19138, the banks in the 
New England States earned, gross, on 
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their total investments, 5.88; Eastern 
States. 5.62; Southern States, 6.99; 
Middle Western States, 6.08; Western 
States, 8.33; Pacific States, 6.82, the 
average earnings being 6.19. The per- 
centage of deposits to gross liabilities 
was fifty-three per cent. on August 9 
last. The gross earnings, therefore, 
range from 5.62 to 8.38, a difference of 
2.71 per cent. Deducted from the gross 
earnings are the fixed charges and in- 
terest paid on deposits, in varying 
amounts, depending upon the factors 
above mentioned. In order to get a re- 
liable answer, we suggest that you write 
a few of your correspondents in various 
parts of the country. 


COLLATERAL NOTE 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I submit for your inspection two 
forms of collateral notes, one used by, let 
us say, Bank A and one used by ourselves. 

Will you kindly have your legal depart- 
ment inform me, which of the two notes is 
the better form, and state wherein the one 
is any improvement over the other. 

I have been a subscriber of your valuable 
magazine for past eleven or twelve years, 
and am confident that it has been a means 
ot enlarging my banking experience. 

Thanking you in advance for this infor- 
mation, I beg to remain 

Yours truly, 


Cashier 


Answer: The note used by Bank 
A includes any debts due from partner- 
ships of which any of the parties there- 
to may be a member. This is important. 
for collateral pledged specifically for 
a certain debt cannot, in the absence of 
special agreement, he held or appropri- 
ated for another debt of the pledger or 
for the debt of any firm of which the 
individual is a member. 

A clause “and it is hereby agreed that 
such surplus (referring to the over- 
plns after sale and cancellation of the 
original debt) or any excess of collat- 
erals upon this note shall be applicable 
to any other note of claim against 
-—_——-- held by said bank,” has been 
held to entitle the bank to apply the 


excess of collateral tu any other note 
or debt against the maker. 

Decisions are not uniform as_ to 
whether individual property can be ap- 
plied to firm debts, but a provision that 
collateral shall be applicable to the 
debts of any firm of which pledgor is 
a member strengthens the position of 
the bank considerably. 

In Hallowell vs. Blackstone Nat. 
Bank, 154 Mass. 359, the clause author- 
ized the bank to apply any excess of 
cojlateral “‘to any other claim or note 
against me held by such bank.” The 
bank already held acceptances of the 
firm of which the maker was a member. 
The court held the excess was appli- 
cable to the firm acceptances. 

On the other hand. in several cases in 
New York, it has been held that an 
agreement that any excess of collateral 
shall be applicable to other indebted- 
ness of the maker does not contemplate 
or inelude the obligation of a firm of 
which the maker was a member. 

The promise in the Bank A note is 
joint and several, and while the Nego- 
tiable Instrnment Law would make the 
Bank B note of like tenor when signed 
by two or more parties, it is better to 
have it plainly stated, and then there 
can arise no question. 

For the reasons above indicated, the 
preference would seem to lie with the 
note of Bank A. 


UE 
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Cabbage Day and Hog Waddle 


HAT appears to be a new form 

of entertainment is thus de- 
scribed in a recent number of the 
“Texas Bankers’ Record”: 


“Witnessed by the largest crowd that 
ever gathered in this city, a thousand 
hogs parading in a long line through 
the streets March 17 ushered in San 
Benito’s second annual cabbage day 
and hog waddle. In every respect the 
oceasion equaled the most optimistic ex- 
pectations of the local citizenship.” 
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How to Judge the Value of 
a Municipal Bond 


By B. W. Scharff 


N his guide to conservative invest- 

ment, Frank West Rollins, presi- 

dent of E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
writes as follows in regard to munici- 
pal bonds: “The courts of the country 
have very carefully guarded the credit 
of our municipalities, and where their 
bonds are offered by a reputable bond 
house, which has made a proper ex- 
amination, such as most of them make, 
you are very safe in their purchase.” 
In other words, the investor who deals 
with a house of high character is en- 
tirely justified in relying upon them 
to secure for him a maximum of safety 
in his investments. 

At the same time, it is very desirable 
that the investor should be familiar 
with the characteristics of municipal 
bonds in general, and with the in- 
vestment attributes of the bonds he 
purchases in particular. The most 
available source of information is the 
descriptive circular furnished by the 
bond house in making its offering. 
This circular, if issued by a reliable 
house, sets forth briefly and lucidly the 
facts necessary to form an intelligent 
judgment of the security. Unlike cor- 
poration issues, which are sometimes 
rather complex in structure, municipal 
issues may be reliably judged on the 
basis of a few simple facts. Municipal 
and corporation investments differ rad- 
ically in the nature of the security 
behind them. The security of. a cor- 
poration bond is based on the value 
of the property and its current earn- 
ing power, and these are matters which 
demand considerable data. The secu- 
rity of a municipal bond, however, 


_issuing 


rests primarily on the taxing power, 
and the facts bearing thereon can be 
put in concise form, requiring only 
brief consideration. 

Among the features the investor 
should note in studying a municipal 
circular are the following, arranged 
as nearly as possible in order of im- 
portance; the financial statement of the 
municipality; the attorney’s 
opinion; the population and record of 
growth; the character of the industrial 
and commercial life of the city; the 
savings bank legality; the purpose of 
issue; the maturity; and finally the 
price and income return. A few com- 
ments on these features may be en- 
lightening. 

The “financial statement” is the 
most important of the data given re- 
garding the municipality, being the 
key to the financial condition, and a 
means of comparing it in this respect 
with other municipalities of approxi- 
mately the same size and character. 
The first item given in this statement 
is usually the “assessed valuation,” 
which is the valuation put upon the 
property within the municipality, and 
constitutes the basis on which taxes 
are levied. Next comes the total debt, 
in which is included al] outstanding 
bonded debt which is a direct obliga- 
tion of the entire municipality; this is 
also called, sometimes, gross debt, as 
distinguished from net debt. Net debt 
is determined as follows: Subtract 
from the gross debt the sum of the 
water bonds outstanding, and_ the 
amount of sinking funds which have 
accumulated behind the bond issues 
of the municipality. The question is 
often asked: Why are the water debt 
and sinking funds excluded in com- 
puting net debt? The answer is as 
follows: Water bonds are regarded 
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as self-supporting, as municipal water- 
works usually earn more than enough 
to care for principal and interest on 
the bonds outstanding against them, 
or, at all events, may at any time be 
made to do so by an adjustment of 
water rates. The purpose of a sinking 
fund is to amortize indebtedness; such 
a fund is, therefore, regarded as an off- 
set to an equal amount of oustanding 
bonds. Where water debt is subtract- 
ed from total] debt, the water sinking 
fund is not, of course, subtracted, as 
this is an offset to the water debt. 
Take the case of Chicago: The total 
debt, as officially reported, is $31,104,- 
000. Water debt and sinking funds 
amount to $4,601,525.87, giving a net 
indebtedness of £26,502,474.18, or ap- 
proximately 2.7 per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation. The percentage of 
net debt to assessed valuation is taken 
as the basis of judging the size of 
municipal indebtedness. Practically 
all States have enacted laws restricting 
their municipalities, in net debt, to a 
certain percentage of their assessed 
valuation. In Illinois. for example, 
the limit is tive per cent.; the city of 
Chicago is, therefore, well within its 
debt limit. 


es 


HE next item in a municipal bond 
cirenlar is usually a_ description 
of the municipality. Population, of 
course, while not directly affecting the 
security of the bond, is to be taken 
into consideration as affecting the mar- 
ket for the securities. The general 
14 


character of the section in which the 
city is located, and the industries in 
the municipality, are other factors to 
be noted. It is not wise to purchase 
bonds of municipalities which are 
wholly dependent on one industry; this 
explains the widespread prejudice 
against securities of “oil towns,” or 
“mining towns”; if the mines should 
become exhausted, the population of 


“such towns would suffer sudden and 


often extreme decreases;, property 
would shrink in value, and the stand- 
ing and credit of the municipality be 
thus impaired. It is well to ascertain 
that the municipality has shown a 
steady increase in population over a 
period of years, and that its general 
character is such as to assure the con- 
tinuance of this growth. 
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WHEN purchasing municipal bonds 
the investor should make certain 
that the legality of the issue has been 
approved by competent attorneys. This 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. It 
is the safeguard against any flaw in 
the issuance of the bonds. and no rep- 
utable bond house will offer its clients, 
and no careful investor should consid- 
er the purchase of an issue of munici- 
pals which has not first been approved 
by experienced counsel. Before hand- 
ing down their opinion, the attorneys 
examine the entire proceedings of the 
municipality relative to the issuance 
of the bonds, to determine whether or 
nol every detail of the laws regard- 
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ing such matters has been carried out. 
They examine the State laws regu- 
lating the procedure prescribed for mu- 
nicipalities in selling their bonds, see- 
ing that bids were properly received, 
and that the municipal ordinance pro- 
posing the issue of the bonds was prop- 
erly adopted. Where there was a mu- 
nicipal election on the question of issu- 
ing the securities, the attorneys must 
be satisfied that this election was held 
in the manner prescribed by law. They 
also examine the proceedings of the 
municipal administrative body having 
charge of the issuance of bonds, to de- 
termine that their proceedings were 
duly and properly carried on. In 
short, they follow the course of the 
whole matter, from its inception to the 
final sale of the bonds, and satisfy 
themselves on every legal point before 
reaching a conclusion. After this ex- 
amination, they give their decision as 
to the legality of the issue; if the 
decision is unfavorable, the bond house 
refuses to accept the bonds from the 
municipality until the flaw in the pro- 
ceedings has been corrected. In fact, 
the bond house, in negotiating with the 
municipality, almost invariably stipu- 
lates that the issuance of the bonds 
must meet the unconditional approval 
of its attorneys before the bonds are 
finally purchased. Bond houses usual- 
ly keep legal opinions on file in their 
offices, and although a personal ex- 
amination of the opinion by the invest- 
or is seldom requested, they are usu- 
ally prepared to furnish copies to the 
purchaser. 


& 


HE circular gives also the States 
for whose savings banks the bonds 
described are a legal investment. This 
information is given for the benefit of 
banks who are thus permitted to buy 


them, and of those investors who like 
to buy savings bank bonds. Each 
State has. of course, its own laws re- 
garding the investment of deposits in 
savings banks. The restrictions im- 
posed by these laws, as far as invest- 
ments in municipal bonds are con- 
cerned, are based on geographical loca- 
tion of the municipalities, as well as 
their population and ratio of net debt 
to assessed valuation. In general, the 
New England States are more strict 
in their laws regulating savings bank 
investment than are the other States, 
and the fact that a bond is a legal in- 
vestment for savings banks in one or 
more of the States should be noted, 
as it gives an idea of the breadth and 
character of market enjoyed by the 
bond. It should be said, of course, 
that there are a great many municipal 
securities which, although not a legal 
investment for savings banks in any of 
the former States, are of unquestioned 
security. Bonds of growing Western 
municipalities, not yet large enough to 
come within the requirements of sav- 
ings bank laws, may be mentioned 
among these. They are constantly 
growing and their credit becoming 
correspondingly stronger, and the pur- 
chaser of such securities is in an ad- 
vantageous position. 


& 


TRICTLY speaking, the purpose of 

issue has no bearing on the safety 
of a municipal bond, provided the 
bond is a direct obligation of the en- 
tire municipality; in practice, however, 
bonds issued for certain purposes have 
a sentimental preference among some 
bond buyers. Bonds issued by a city 
for the purpose of supplying water 
for doniestic purposes, for example, 
rank very high, because the income 
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from water-works usually renders such 
issues self-supporting. School bonds 
have always been held in esteem owing 
to the high moral responsibility of any 
community to repay the moneys bor- 
rewed to provide for the education of 
its sons and daughters. Where there 
is a choice among bonds issued for va- 
rions purposes, the investor's personal 
preference should determine his final 
selection, but no practical differentia- 
tion should be made between sewer 
bonds and school bonds, if both be a 
direct municipal obligation. 


& 


O" late years, bonds of serial ma- 
turity have come te be looked on 
with great favor: that is. issues which 
mature in annual instalments instead 
of at one time. One advantage of this 
method is that it reduces the debt of 
the municipality each year. Further, 
a serial issue, extending over a given 
period, is less burdensome to the mu- 
nicipality than an issue maturing in 
one block at the end of the same, pe- 
ried. Hence, this procedure is clearly 
advantageous, and is daily coming into 
more common use, as the most scien- 
titic, as well as the most conservative, 
method of municipal financing. In 
California and other States laws have 
been enacted requiring all municipals 
there issned to be of serial maturity, 
and forbidding the issue of refunding 
bonds. 
When considering the price of a 
municipal bond, the investor should 


remember that here, as in the case of 
all other securities, there are many 
clements to consider. By price is 
meant, not numerical price, but income 
vield, as this is the only real basis for 
comparison of prices. For example, a 
five per cent. bond selling on a 4.50 
per cent. basis and a four per cent. 
bond on a 4.50 per cent. basis are said 
to sell at the same price, though one 
may be at 105 and interest and the 
other at ninety-five and interest. The 
investor may compare the net yield of 
the security offered him with that of 
securities of other similar municipali- 
ties. Here, also, there is danger of 
confusion, or of unfair comparisons, on 
account of the very many elements that 
enter into price. Two municipalities 
may be of about the same population, 
have about an equal debt, and be a 
legal investment for the same savings 
banks. and still the bonds of one may 
consistently sell at higher prices than 
those of the other. On investigation, 
the reason for this may be found to 
be that there is a strong home demand 
for the securities of one, and not for 
those of the other. This is only one 
instance of the great variety of fac- 
tors that must be considered in deter- 
mining the price of a municipal secu- 
rity. For this reason it is hard for 
the layman to make real comparisons, 
and unless he has sufficient informa- 
tion and experience to enable him to 
consider the situation in all its phases, 
he should accept the judgment of the 
bond house in this matter, confining 
his activities to choosing the particular 
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kind of bond that will meet his require- 
ments, and then to a choice among the 
various bonds of that kind submitted 
to him. It must be borne in mind that 


the price of municipal bonds, like the 
price of any other commodity, is large- 
ly determined by the law of supply 
and demand, and this means an active 
or an inactive market and a difference 
of several points in market value. 


& 


Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 


Brokers and 
36 Wall 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 
St., New York. 

Bid Asked 

Adams Express 

American Bank Note Com. 

American Bank Note Pfd. 

American Brass 

American Chicle Com. 18%ex 193ex 

American Chicle Pfd. 7 99 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J. i 63 

American Express 110 

Amer. Water Works & Elec. Com. 5 6 

Amer. Water Wks. & El. Parti. Pfd. 20 

Amer. Water Wks. & El. ist Pfd.... 71% 

Atlas Powder Co. 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 

Babcock & Wilcox 

Bordens Condensed Milk Com 112% 

Bordens Condersed Milk Pfd. ....103%exl105ex 

Bush Terminal 5 60 

Celluloid Co. q 133 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com. 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. 

Com puting-Tabulating-Recording 

Conn. Railway & Light Com 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd. 

General Baking Co. Com. 

General Baking Co. Pfd. 

Hercules Powder Co. Com 

International Nickel Com. 

International Nickel Pfd. 6 106% 

International Silver Pfd. 112 

Kings Co. E. L. & P. 22 123 

New Jersey Zinc . 55 600 

New York Railways 2 27 

Otis Elevator Com. 76% 78 

Otis Elevator Pfd. OF 98 

Phelps, Dodge & Co. 215 

Remington Typewriter Com. z 23 

Remington Typewriter Ist . ao oe 100 

Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd. .... 90 

Royal Baking Powder 72ex 179 
Royal Baking Powder x 105% 

Safety Car Heating & 5 107 

Sen Sen Chiclet § 94 

Singer Manufacturing 337 

Standard Coupler Com. 23 33 

Union Ferry 32 

U. S. Express 5 80 

Virginian Railway 24 

Wells Fargo Express 6 103 

Western Pacific 
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Hotel Accommodations at 
Richmond 


HE matter of hotel accommoda- 

tions at Richmond is of great im- 
portance to bankers, in view of the con- 
vention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation to be held in that city in Oc- 
tober. There are a number of first- 
class hotels in Richmond, among them 


HOTEL RUEGER, RICHMOND, VA. 


being the Hotel Rueger, illustrated 
above. This is one of the newest and 
handsonest hotels, and is thoroughly 
fireproof. It overlooks Capitol Square, 
and is ideally located for the tourist and 
business man. This hotel was estab- 
lished in 1846, and is noted for its ex- 
cellent cuisine and service. It has 150 
bedrooms, 100 being fitted with private 
baths, and all rooms have outside loca- 
tions. A spacious roof-garden is one of 
the hotel’s many attractive features. 
The Hotel Rueger is thus admirably 
equipped to take care of a large num- 
ber of bankers during the convention. 





Safe Deposit 





Origin and Development of 
the Safety Deposit 


By Milton W. Harrison 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT IDEA 


HE secretive faculty of mankind 

] is the constraint which forces 

him to hide his private owner- 
ship from the rest of the world. Pre- 
tection from thieving, first, then from 
destruction by fire and accident is 
sought by all men. 

Fundamentally, man shapes his it- 
ventions from necessity. His lifetime 
is devoted to the conception and work- 
ing out of an idea, and wher it ap- 
pears in the form of a finished prod- 
uct, his invention is useless as against 
the forces which oppose, some keener 
mind having been raised up from the 
ranks of men to develop into greater 
perfection the idea already created. 
This is evolution; it is civilization. So 
it has been with the safety deposit. It 
is certain the modern burglar, fire and 
water proof vaults did not come “out 
of chaos,” but through the steady 
tread of countless experiences. each 
one having contributed towards mak- 
ing more perfect the impregnability of 
the present day vault. 

Many primitive forms are employed 
for the safe-keeping of valuables. and 
especially by those who wish a hiding- 
place for their money. 

The New York “Sun” recently com- 
mented on the story of a certain in- 
dividual, who, during the panic of 
1907, kept the $8,000 he had drawn 
from a bank in his wooden leg. 

A Western man pinned $3,550 in 
bills on the inside of his trouser leg, 
and while walking in the street lost 
$1.000 of it. 


is 


MARY SPITZER, MISER 


STORY was recently reported in 

a Connecticut newspaper of a 
woman who had died. When the pub- 
lic authorities examined the effects they 
consigned most of her old clothing to a 
bonfire. In the act of so doing, a 
vigilant observer espied through a 
moth hole in a cheap waist the gleam 
of a yellow back. She had virtually 
lined all of her clothing with bills 
ranging from #1 to $100. 

These stories, which are very abun- 
dant, are merely evidence of the fact 
that the safety deposit idea in some 
form or other is man’s natural instinct. 


& 


THE ORIGIN OF SAFETY 
POSIT 


EFORE treating of its organiza- 

tion into corporate form, it is well 
to explain the origin of the safety de- 
posit; where it came from, and a rec- 
ord of its history. 

There is very little dependable in- 
formation to be found in this respect, 
but there are a few reliable sources 
which clearly indicate the early exist- 
ence of methods for the safekeeping 
of valuable property. 

That the ancients recognized the re- 
sponsibility of an individual for other's 
property kept in his care is certain 
from Section 125 of the Babylonian 
Code of Hammurabi, an enactment of 
the year B. C. 2250. R. F. Harper’s 
translation of this ancient document 
states: 


DE- 


“If a man gives anything of his on 
deposit, and at the place of deposit, 
either by burglary or pillage he suffer 
loss in common with the owner of the 
house, who has been negligent and 
had lost what was given to him on 


deposit, shall make good (the loss) 
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and restore (it) to the owner of the 
goods; the owner of the house shali 
institute a search for what has been 
lost and take it from the thief.” 

rhis is surprisingly similar to the 
liability of the present day safety 
deposit company to its depositor for 
valuables kept in its care. 

It is obvious that the depository 
was only liable for ordinary negli- 
gence, as no extra degree of care can 
be construed; if “the depository has 
been negligent and had lost what was 
given to him on deposit (he) shall 
make good the loss.” 


In part explanation of this particu- 
lar section, H. W. Johns in his work 
on “Babylonian Law, Contracts, Etc.,” 
states: 


“The temples did a certain amount 
of banking business. By this we mean 
they held money on deposit against 
the call of the depositor. Whether 
they charged for keeping or remuner- 
ated those investing the bulk of their 
capital, reserving a balance to meet 
calls, does not yet appear.” 

This is, however, mere conjecture 
on the part of the author, and the 
section could be construed as_provid- 
ing for the responsibility of one hold- 
ing himself out, for certain remunera- 
tion, to keep public property in a place 
which he had constructed in such a 
manner that the possibility of loss 
through “burglary or pillage’ would 
be greatly lessened. 

The Pyramids of Egypt, even older 
than Babylon, give us evidence of the 
safety deposit vault. These wonder- 
ful structures of huge blocks of gran- 
ite, guarded by the immutable sphinx. 
contained the percious treasures of the 
Egyptian kings, and while they did 
not provide a place of security or pro- 
tection for the valuables belonging to 
the people of the valley of the Nile, 
who buried their mites in the earth, 
vet the vast hoard of Egyptian gold 
was certain of security. Joseph stored 
away in safety deposit the corn of 
Egypt for seven years to provide 
against the prophetic hard times which 
followed. 


PROTECTION OF PROPERTY BY 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 


ie is interesting to note that in the 

Odyssey, Homer describes the means 
for the security of treasure, which was 
put into the Citadel, and in the ab- 
sence of a lock was secured by a cord 
“intricately knotted.” Later, on ac- 
count of the insufficient protection af- 
forded, the knot was replaced by a 
wooden bar inside the door, attached 
by an iron latch, and in order to un- 
lock it from the outside a hole was 
bored through the door, which allowed 
a massive key to be inserted, lifting 
the bar and giving entrance. 

The security of the vault depended 
then, as it does to-day, on the strength 
of its entrance, and to construct a 
lock which would make it practically 
impossible to force open without the 
aid of a key, seemed the main prob- 
lem. The prophet of Palestine al- 
ludes to a key which must have been 
of tremendous weight, for it is said: 
“And the key of the house of David 
will I lay upon his shoulder.” The 
key of the gate of a public building 
was in some cases two feet in length. 
Locks and keys. in all their parts, 
have been found in the Egyptian cata- 
combs, which sustains this assertion. 

The great wealth which the Romans 
brought into Italy from conquests, and 
the imperative need for its protection, 
called forth the organization of the 
first coéperative safety deposit vault. 
“The Roman safe deposit vault,” as it 
was actually called, was built of stone, 
and divided into a number of compart- 
ments, and leased out or separately 
owned, and protected by a guard of 
trusted slaves, who were locked inside 
the vault, and on the outside a guard 
of other slaves sentinelled the prem- 
ises both day and night. When Rome 
was devastated by the hordes of north- 
ern tribes, this protection was of no 
avail, and the property was looted. 

Gradually, through the long course 
of the centuries, there evolved the iron 
strong box, its outgrowth being the 
massive safes and vaults of modern 
times. 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





Vitalizing Your Bank’s News- 
paper Space 


F all the people who read the news- 
papers were bank depositors, the 
banking power of your community 

would be greatly increased. 

Owning a bank account is the first 
step on the road to success. Why is it, 
then, that EVERY newspaper reader is 
not a bank depositor? Every news- 
paper reader wants to be successful. 

Please don't reply that it is because 
they haven’t the money. The majority 
of them have. 

This is proved by the fact that mer- 
chants and others with things to sell 
recognize in the newspapers the very 








SAVINGS 


best medium for coming in touch with 
people who have money with which to 
buy. 

Tt is a common impression that banks 
don’t care to bother with people who 
have only a little money. 

That idea is what is keeping vast 
sums out of cirenlation. 

Ten million dormant successes await 
the call of ambition and of opportunity 
to summon them to life. 

Advertising is a great educator. It 
creates wants and tastes that never ex- 
isted before. It adds to human com- 
fort by creating these wants. 

If the merchant can reach the multi- 
tude through the newspapers the bank 
surely can. 

There is no line of business that can 
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The greatly enlarged quarters of this bank lave made it possible to move than double the space assigned to 


The Savings Department 


Iu desiguing the equipment the idea of the most perfect service to the customer was always the first consideration. 


This has resulted in the devising of mauy features and special equipments that are proving very acceptable to all who have | 


used this department. 


The manager is always glad to explain tu any iwterested person the full extent of the service we have to offer 


Savings deposits made at windows No. 21, 22, 23, 25 


25, withdrawals at open space between windows No!23-and 24. 


The First National Bank 





FEATURING NEW QUARTERS 
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make a stronger appeal to human aspi- 
rations than the bank. 

The bank is the seat of opportunity, 
the ally of the business man, the 
prompter and promoter of success im- 
pulses. 

Then why not let the masses know it? 
Why not tell them how important a 
part it can play in their success? How 
can the masses be reached more quickly 
and directly than through the news- 
paper? 

Every human being old enough to 
think, has aspirations. Parents have 
aspirations for their children who 
aren't old enough to think. 

Left to themselves these aspirations 
may perish or waste away for want of 
proper direction. 

Encouraged by wise influences they 
may develop into splendid successes. 

To an increasing degree banks are 
encouraging small savings and embryo 
business successes; they are helping 
people lay the foundation for financial 
achievements—and to build the super- 
structure. too. 

The newspaper is the logical medium 
for reaching the unreached if the news- 
paper is used in a logical way. 

Buying space will accomplish litt'e 
unless something goes into that space 
which will attract, inform, convince, in- 
spire. 

A bank’s advertising which gives no 
interesting information about the bank’s 
service has no show at all in competi- 
tion with the stories of interesting 
events for which the masses buy the 
papers. 

A bank’s advertisements can and 
should consist of messages of the most 
absorbing interest. If they do, people 
will read them; if they do not, they will 
not. Why should they? 

It is the height of extravagance to 
pay for newspaper space and then as- 
sume an indifferent attitude toward 
what goes into it, or fail to employ the 
best talent in the preparation of copy. 

National advertisers employ men 
trained in the business of copy prepara- 
tion to place their wares before the 
people through the printed word. 

Cultivating habits of thrift, inducing 
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aa ofthe PRE 
Bank of the 
Manhattan 


Company 
In 1798 New York suffered 


from a yellow fever epidemic 
which was attributed to an in- 
adequate water supply. 


On April 2nd, 1799, the Man- 
hattan Company was chartered, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, for 
“supplying the City of New 
York with pure and wholesome 
water.” 


The Manhattan Company 
supplied water to those living 
south .of the City Hall until a 
complete municipal supply was 
installed about 1832. 

As the charter permitted its 
surplus capital to be employed 
in monied transactions, on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1799, an office of 
discount and deposit was 
opened in its house on the site 
of the present No. 40 Wall 
Street. This was the beginning 
of the “Bank” of the Manhattan 
Company. 


Capital $2,050,000 
Surplus $4,100,000 


We want your account. 


14 Years at 
40 Wall Street 


UNIQUE HISTORY AND UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT 








people to conserve their financial re~ 
sources through banking aids is just as 
much an advertising proposition as is 
teaching them to spend. 
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Being a good banker does not always 
imply ability to write bank advertise- 
ments that pull, and still have fitting 
dignity and reserve. 

Engrossed from morn till night with 
banking problems, what opportunity has 
the banker to train himself to write 
copy that will vitalize the bank’s news- 
paper space? 

The need of the banker for outside 
viewpoints, and especially the viewpoint 
of the man on the other side of the 
counter, has developed a few—very 
few—-specialists who understand bank- 
ing and who also understand advertis- 
ing. 

Every bank about to advertise will 
he well repaid by getting in touch with 
one of them.—-H. 4. Blodgett. 
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Working for a Principle 
A Soldier’s Views on Thrift Advertising 
By H. S. Baker, Company “C,” Tenth 


Infantry, Canal Zone, Panama 


HAVE in the past been very success- 

ful, in a small way, in increasing the 
business of savings departments whose 
accounts I handled in conjunction with 
a list of diversified accounts. 

During this period, while I was in 
a position to watch all the savings de- 
partments in the city through the me- 
dium of their heads, I began to realize 
that the campaign I was so successfully 
conducting for my account was being 
felt by every other savings department 
in the city. 

This condition led to a closer inves- 
tigation and an analysis of the situa- 
tion which analysis resulted in the con- 
clusion that in advertising the savings 
department of a bank and driving home 
the necessity for cultivating the “Sav- 
ing Habit,” you are working for a prin- 
ciple rather than for an individual or an 
institution. 

With this conclusion for a base, it 
was natural to evolve the idea of a 
concentration of interests in order to in- 
crease efficiency, eliminate waste and 


distribute the burden of expense 
equably. 

In closing, I reproduce as nearly as 
my memory will allow. one of the ad- 
vertisements which attracted a good 
deal of business and comment in my 
Fairmont campaign: 


MONEY TALKS—THEY SAY, 
Well there’s a question as to whether 
money talks in all cases—the phrase is just 
a saying. 
MONEY WORKS THOUGH. 


There isn’t a bit of doubt about that. 
The surplus cash you deposit in our sav- 
ings department works day and night for 
you, at the rate of four per cent.—figured 
twice each year. 


SERVICE PLUS 4% 


In reproducing the above my idea 
was to show you the sort of copy I 
claim: effective in increasing business 
generally. Of course during the cam- 
paign I ran advertisements more closely 
related to the actual institution for 
whom I was working, but in every case 
where such ads. were used the attention 
attracted was less than where the ads. 
confined themselves to a general discus- 
sion of savings. 

I found, too, that the more of the 
story you could put into the heading 
the more apt the entire ad. was to be 
read. For instance, headings like “A 
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$50.00 REWARD 


If you open a savings account at the Mer- 
chants National Bank with $2.00— 

And deposit in it $2.00 every week for five 
years— 

Your cash capital then will be $569.34, of 
which about $50.00 will be the interest earned 
at the rate of 4% semi-annually compounded 

But that will not be all your reward. There 
is the whole fund accumulated and also your 
firmly established Habit of Saving 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENING 








CUBR Wy 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $500.0002° 
UNDER GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
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MAN HAD A DOLLAR,” “SAVE 
YOUR SURPLUS CASH,” “TEACH 
YOUR BOY TO SAVE” were not as 
thoroughly read nor were the ads as 
productive as those with headings like 
“YOU HAVE EITHER GOT TO BE 
THE SERVANT OF MONEY OR 
MAKE MONEY A SERVANT TO 
YOU,” “TO SAVE IS A DUTY YOU 
OWF THE COMMUNITY IN 
WHICH YOU LIVE,” “YOU 
WOULD HAVE BEEN BETTER 
OFF HAD YOU CONTRACTED 
THE SAVING HABIT EARLIER 
IN LIFE.” 


I am far out of touch with the 
“game” down here in so far as meet- 
ing interested people is concerned and 
I have to take it out in writing or bust. 
I am hoping to return to the States in 
September and shall certainly be glad 
to come back. 


& 


Collateral Advertising 
WESTERN bank gets some ad- 


vertising benefit from its examina- 
tions thus: 


A letter, of which the following is 
a copy, is mailed to every person, firm 
and corporation having money on de- 
posit, with a stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply inclosed: 


In connection with the examination of 
our accounts, as at the close of business 
» we desire to have the bal- 

ances of our depositors’ accounts confirmed, 
and we would ask you to be good enough 
to reply in the space provided for below 
and return the same in the enclosed en- 
velope. The balance to your credit at the 
close of business » as per our 
records, amounts to $ If this amount 
is not correct please state balance per your 
records and give particulars of difference. 


To the bottom of this letter is ap- 
pended the following form, which the 
depositor is to fill out and sign: 


The balance to credit at 
, as stated above. 


This letter accomplishes two things. 
It gives the depositor added confidence 





The — and 
Butter Battle 


If you are able to do more than keep up a 
struggle for mero existence, you ought to have @ 
reserve to fall back upon just as a genera! does. 

In time of peace prepare for war. In other 
words, while you have work and are able to do ft, 
SAVE PART OF YOUR WAGES EVERY WEEK. 








in the bank, and places in the hands 
of the officials indisputable proof that 
the accounts are correct not only as a 
matter of bookkeeping, but in actuality; 
and if any errors have crept in they can 
be instantly detected. 


& 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 


Financial Publicity 


E often notice banks urging peo- 

ple to start savings accounts for 
children at birth, but it is not so often 
that we hear of the happy fruition of 
such a scheme. A Des Moines bank 
advertised : 


CASHES DEPOSIT MADE WHEN A 
BABY. 


Mrs. Patrick Hannifan placed two hun- 
dred dollars in a Council Bluffs bank to 
the credit of her grandson twenty-one 
years ago, same to draw four per cent. 
compounded annually. 

Upon coming of age, the young man 
found a savings account amounting to 
$455.78 to his credit. Why not start an ac- 
count for your son or grandson with this 
bank? 
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Motormen 


stmen 


will 5 % 


Earn 
compound interest with 
safety, at this strong, 
rapidly growing 

This means a 25% in 
creased earning power 

of your money Ie is 

1% more than is ne 
ually paid by savings 
banks and » made pos 

sible by our very low 
second floor rent and 
other economies in ad- 
minetrauem, 


8 up te $5000 wilt po 
eo ngs account 
ee. aaviight tanh 
Angeles 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
Second Floor—Hibernian Bidg. 
S. E. Corner Spring & Fourth Sts. 











—ty starting a term savings 
account NOW at the Los Ar: 
geles = Hibernian rT 
Bank 


Our low rent and other econom 
ministration enable us to pay a 
of interest on your savings than i 
with ground Soor barks 


You can open an 
amount from $1 
vill immediately 
interest comp 


fou axe cordiatly invited to exit 
ned sve our large, daylight bauk- 
jog rooms. 


EFFECTIVE “CLASS” APPEAL 





The Traverse City (Mich.) State 
Bank issues time cards showing train 
schedules of all railroads entering that 
city. 


=~ 
O) 


G. Prather Knapp, manager of pub- 
licity, Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, wrote: 

We hand you herewith a copy of a special 
number of our publication, “Service,” de- 
voted to an article on the “Federal Re- 
serve Act” by our Mr. W. M. Martin, and 
illustrated with portraits of all the Secre- 
taries of the U. S. Treasury. 

We are sending this magazine to anyone 
who asks for it and believe it may be of 
interest to your readers. 

The booklet is an attractive and con- 
venient one, well worth having 


— 
e 


The Farmers’ National Bank of Col- 
fax. Wash.. has adopted the slogan: 
“The Bank that Backs the Farmer.” 


The Central Trust and Savings Bank 


and the Rock Island National Bank of 
Rock Island, Ill., used twelve inches by 


four columns of newspaper space to re- 
produce a photograph of the excavation 
for the foundation of their new build- 
ing. This sentence was used: “The 
foundation is down on solid rock.” 
Wouldn't this have been a good oppor- 
tunity to say also that the bank is 
“founded on bed-rock principles or 
sound hanking.”’ etc.? We believe it is 
always a good idea to tie news inter- 
est and advertising interest closely to- 
gether. 
S 


The Home Savings Bank, Toledo, 
Ohio, ran this ad. near the classified 
page of the Toledo “Blade’’: 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

Perhaps in this very newspaper there is 
advertised a “Business Opportunity” which 
appeals to you and which you might take 
advantage of if you had some extra money 
available for the purpose. 

The only certain way to be ready for 
business opportunities is to save and de- 
posit in the bank. At the Home Savings 
Bank your savings will be earning interest 
while you are awaiting your opportunity. 

> 
half-dozen advertisements of 
National Bank, Rich- 


The 


the American 
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Civic Interest 


There has never been a time in the history of our ci.y 
when it was so important for each voter to take_an active 
interest in the government and study the laws and ordi- 
nances that are proposed for enactment. To this end he 
should carefully read and analyze the reports of the city 
officials and department heads, making himself familiar 
with the results attained from our present system, and 
lending his aid to the correction of any faults he may see. 
A comparison of reports from cities of oor own size, who 
employ a different, system of government, will give a 
clearer insight into the most progressive and advanced 
methods in the management of civic affairs. 


The American National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
stands for progress and every law that is for the 
SECURITY AND SERVICE 
of the peopk 


Our ran Wil Put Ready Moneyin You tand 


We hear the cry for ready money each day. ii 
are a working man, it is your own fault if you are out of 
ready funds. Because by saving even a small amount 
each pay-day it is So how rapidly the pile will 
grow. We all know how quickly a few cents spent here 
apa age chs en tae so it is with saving. 
By saving wherever possible, the pennies will mount up 
to dollars in your bank account. 


The American National Bank’s Way 


is for YOU to open an account with $1.00 and continue 
to add to it until some investment presents itself of which 
you wish to take advantage, then you will have ready 
money with which to enter it. We believe in-each indi- 
vidual having real 
SECURITY AND SERVICE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1.600,000.00. 


“Be Prepared” 


This is the famous motto of the Boy Scouts, and is 
worthy of adoption by every man and woman. 
Be prepared for adversity 


Be prepared to take advantage of good business oppor. 
tunities. 


Be prepared for old age. 

This strong National Bank IS PREPARED to ai’ 
you in your business projects and advances by givir., 
you the 

SECURITY AND SERVICE 
of $1,600,000.00 Capital and Surplus. 

Write for booklet, “How to Bank.” 


The American National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 








UNS EF 7 


Nine New Savings Accounts 


were opened in one day in 


The American National Bank 
OF RICHMOND. VIRGINIA, 


Two of these accounts were opened by a young couple, 
whose experience with a robber on the night before made 
them realize the danger of keeping their money at home 
They had to be taught by actual experience whet we en- 
deavor to impress upon each individual, that the only 
absolutely safe place from robbery or fire for your savings 








is in the keeping of a strong national bank We guarantee 
our customers real 


SECURITY AND SERVICE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
RESOURCES e- 


-$1,600,000.00 
- -$8,800,000.00 


The South--The Pasture Land 


All parts of the country have awakened to the value of 
the Sovth as the section capable of the production of the 
best crops and well adapted to the raising of meat. It 
remains only for the people to realize the golden oppor- 
tunity which is at their door, and the sooner they take 
advantage of it the better it will be for the country at 
large. The South, with the large amount of idle land, 
which, if properly taken care of, would make ideal pas- 
tures for cattle and sheep, is unconsciously losing thou- 
sands of dollars each year Let the farmers and those 
who own country lands begin the raising of stock upon 
a scientific basis, and the financial result will be highly 
satisfactory to the p. ducer, and the land will be brought 
to a greater state of fertility. 


The American National Bank 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Capital and Surplus, $1,600,000.00 
Resources, $8,800,000.00 
offers you SECURITY AND SERVICE in your finan 
cial development 


Boys Who Mean Business 


are quick to learn the care of money, they know that 
through the proper of finances success is at- 
tained. The first that a boy is told when he: en- 
ters upon the business life is the value of SAVING. Do 
not be discouraged with a small stcrt, be determined that 
it shall be a big ending. Every day 


The American National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

has. pointed out the advantages of taking care of your 
earnings, and thousands are enjoying the 

SECURITY & SERVICE 
which we want every young, —_ det have who is entering 
upon his business career. will find that it pays to 
make a strong bank your M3 

CAPITAL & SURPLUS, $1,600,000.00, 








SOME GOOD COPY 


mond, Va., were prepared by Miss 
Mary P. Jordan, the new advertising 
manager of that institution. They are 
full of human interest and good com- 
mon sense. 


R. E. Ross of Oak Park, IIl., writes: 
“A smal] State bank on the north side 
of Chicago is distributing broadcast 
disk of about the size and appearance 
of a twenty-dollar gold piece. Upon 
the front appears the name and ad- 


dress of the bank. Upon the back the 
following message is neatly inscribed: 
“We will accept this on deposit for fifty 
cents if you open a new savings ac- 
count of $5.00 or more, leaving it in 
the bank six months, and pay three per 
cent. compound interest on your savings 
January Ist and July Ist.’ This pseudo- 
gold piece has attracted widespread at- 
tention and favorable comment, and the 
bank’s officers are rubbing their hands 
in glee as they contemplate the con- 
crete results. Whole flocks of real gold 
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OEE TE MAT LRM TS HE NE RAE AM) CTA RA A 


IF 


F you can save your cash when all about you 
Are spending theirs and urging waste on you; 
If you control your purse when all things tempt you, 
And from ten dollars earned, deposit two ; 


HOM UN iA 


E 
e 
a 
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tf 
SL I i) 


a 


il 


MHA 


IF you can win and not be spoiled by winning, 
Get money but escape the sordid touch, 
Increase your profits still but without sinning, 
Nor yet don’t pinch too hard nor scrimp too much; 


IF you can fill the days with honest labor, 

And yet spare time for wholesome, hearty fun, 
Success is yours, for all is in your favor, 

And you will be a happy man, my son! 


T. D. MacGrRecor 


(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 


CMe CCS 





pieces are being enticed to this bank by 
these gleaming decoys.” 


The Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Helena, Mont., used half a 
newspaper page to announce the open- 
ing of its “Weekly Savers Club” and 
to call attention to its monthly house 
organ, “Thrift Magazine.” 


S 


The Old National Bank of Oshkosh, 
Wis.. published in booklet form the pic- 
tures and essays of the winners of a 
savings contest among school 
children. 


essay 
® 


The advertising department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company has come to 
the front again with a couple of good 
folders in very striking color effects— 


one dealing with cold fur storage, and 
the other with safe deposit. “Safe 
Silver Storage” is a folder appropri- 
ately silver-tinted to advertise the com- 
pany’s silver storage department. 

) 

“Thrift” is the name of a good house 
organ issued by The Marcil Trust Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal. It deals largely 
with real estate. 


The First National Bank of Joliet, 
I]]., advertises a new service arising out 
of the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. It tells other 
banks: “We are right in the center of 
this reserve district, and have our own 
salaried representative on La Salle 
street. Chicago, who will be glad to 
handle any transactions you might have 
with the Chicago Federal Reserve 


Bank.” 
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of the habit of “Thrift” 


Ss. McKennan | 


Frank Pet 


Watch our advertising space 


NEARLY ONE MILLION, DOLLARS SAVED 


DURING sixteen years of service tothe people of Heke 
. Si the day of the establishment of this bank, i hat paid the thrifty 
commie fp only cnt ay Stuee 6 Segoe tetas 
annually. The interest paid to our depositors for i 
APPRECIATED, THAT DURING THE PERIOD OF ITS EXISTENCE, 7715 SAVE2S HAVE OPENED ACCOUNTS WITS 

TOTAL DEPOSITS OF $2713,00100 WE NOW HOLD FOR THESE THRIFTY SAVERS DEPOSITING [N 
OLDING CERTIFICATES, THE SPLENDID SUM OF comm ALMOST ONE MILLION DOLLARS OUR GROWTH IN STRENGTH 


the Union Bank and Trast Company 
impress 


this period of time. t totals $203,813.99 


THE SaViNos 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS TOTALING 
RS, ALL MEN OF THE HIGHEST STANDING 


Directors: 


J. E. Bower 

Frank Bogart 
A. P. Curtin 

Horace Elling 
Conrad Kohrs 
S. McKennan 

George L. Ramsey 

Jos. K. Toole 
R. C. Wallace 








you ought tob a 





UNION BANK @ TRUST COMPANY 


of the Weekly Savers Club 








OPENING GUN OF A “WEEKLY SAVER” 


CAMPAIGN, 


SPACE ONE-HALF PAGE NEWSPAPER 





B. Dansard & Son’s State Bank of 
Monroe, Mich., is offering $800 in cash 
prizes for the best bushels of various 
grains and potatoes, the best bale of 
alfalfa, and extra prizes of $40 for 
fruits and vegetables grown in Monroe 
county. 

® 

The Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City sends us, presumably for 
criticism, this advertisement: 
Prescription for Making a Mountain Out of 

a Mole Hill. 

First: Take a dollar (which represents 
the mole hill). 

Second: Bury it in a three per cent. 
Savings account at the Commerce Trust 
Company. 

Third: Add to it at regular weekly or 
monthly intervals. 

You make a mountain of it 
prisingly short time. 

Well, here goes. The expression 
“making a monntain out of a mole hill” 
is always used in a derogatory sense, as 
of somebody who exaggerates a small 
difficulty into a large one. We think a 
simile along the line of planting the 
seed and reaping the harvest would 
have been better, although that idea is 
old enough to have grey whiskers. Use 
seems to stale the best of advertising 
ideas, so that perhaps the novelty of 


in a sur- 


using the mole hill-mountain illustration 
saves the ad. from mediocrity. 


0) 


W. R. Morehouse, assistant cashier 
German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank. Los Angeles, wrote: 


Enclosed please find Mexico War map. 
You will note that they afford the user 
ecnsiderable information regarding not only 
the army and navy of the United States 
and Mexico, but also the important events 
in the history of Mexico. My reason for 
calling your attention to this article of 
publicity is the speed with which it was 
made ready for distribution. 

Seven days after the Americans occu- 
pied Vera Cruz, we had this map ready for 
distribution. It was necessary for us to 
get it from the Rand, McNally Company 
in Chicago. We placed our order with 
them on Saturday by telegraph; the maps 
were shipped on Monday, and we had our 
advertising set and ready to print on the 








By HARD AND STEADY PULLING, 


Ux FAILING COURTESY, ALWAYS, 


Cry BANK SERVICE HAS SUCCEEDED 


Keerine AHEAD THESE PROGRESSIVE TIMES. 











PRESIDENT BUCK IN ACROSTIC—FROM THE 
HOUSE ORGAN OF THE CITY BANK & TRUST 
coO., MOBILE 
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maps upon their arrival, which we did on 
Thursday. We also enclosed them in a 
cover on Thursday, advertised them in all 
the Friday morning papers, and were dis- 
tributing them to callers from our infor- 
mation desk Friday morning. 

I dare say within ten days from the time 
Vera Cruz was taken we were distributing 
these maps, showing location of the Ameri- 
can battleships, ete., as well as all changes 
down to that date on the border. In fact, 
we had these maps out before many of the 
Stationers had them on sale. 

Can you beat this? This is action. 
you think so, Mr. MacGregor? 

We have had about two hundred calls a 
days for these maps, and find them very 
popular and timely. 


Don't 


Yes, this is commendable enterprise. 
The question is, how long before 
there'll have to be a new map of 
Mexico? 


© 


The advertising man of the Second 
Ward Savings Bank of Milwaukee “put 
across” one which would make even the 
most blase reader of newspaper “sit 
up and take notice,” to relapse into the 
vernacular again. The space used was 
ten inches, single column, and the copy 
read: 
WHILE WIFE IS PLAYING 

BRIDGE 

some energetic chap with a fondness for other 
people’s| property may break into your 
apartment and walk off with what it has 
taken you years to acquire, but which you 
can safeguard for $3 a year. Get a safety 
deposit box in the Second Ward Savings 
Bank. 


YOUR 


OF 
FOND DU LA 


ORIGINALITY TO A 
SLOGAN THAT WAS GETTING A LITTLE TRITE 


THIS GIVES A TWIST OF 





DO You STILL WANT 


Quick credit information 
Quick investment advice 
Quick discounts 

Quick shipments of currency 
Quick collections 


Then come to the 


Corn Exchange National Bank 
Philadelphia 











RIGHT TO THE POINT 





Of course, it’s none of our business, 
but we think this is a better ad. than 
an eight-inch by four-column one used 
by the same bank to reproduce a “‘Safe- 
ty First’ placard. That is a very pat 
saving, but evervbody’s using it now 
and each new use weakens it from an 
advertising standpoint. 

® 

On the occasion of the retirement of 
Alfred B. Ford and commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Robert S. 
La Motte’s service with the Crocker 
National Bank of San Francisco, a din- 
ner was given by the foreign depart- 
ment in their honor, participated in by 
the officers and staff of the bank. A 
little souverir letter of credit form and 
menn prepared on that occasion was 
likewise sent out to the bank’s friends 
and correspondents. 

® 

“Mortgage Loans on Real Estate” is 
a booklet issued by the East Brooklyn 
Savings Bank to exploit that subject, 
which is done clearly and succinctly. 

© 

W. W. Russell, cashier of the First 
National Bank, White River Junction, 
Vt., sends us samples of booklets, and 
folders issued by his bank and _ the 
Inter-State Trust Company from time 
to time. The best is one entitled “A 
Little About Our Usefulness,” the 
cover of which is ornamented by a map 
showing the location of White River 
Junction near the New Hampshire bor- 
der. “Banking Suggestions” and ‘The 
Management of Estates and Trust 
Funds” are other good ones. 





Book Reviews 





Tue Carerut Investor. By Edward 
Sherwood Meade, Professor of Fi- 
nance in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. (Price, 
$1.50.) 

EGINNING with a eondemnation 

of speculation, Professor Meade 
proceeds to analyze the various classes 
of securities and the factors entering 
into the art of sound investing. He 
places a high value on the services of 
the investment banker, and with guod 
reason. 

While the author disclaims any spe- 
cial ability in indicating sound invest- 
ments, he expresses confidence that ad- 
herence to the principles laid down in 
the volume will keep the investor from 
buying investments which are unsound. 
This very modest statement is more 
than sustained by the character of the 
suggestions given in the book. By fol- 
lowing Professor Meade’s advice one 
may avoid speculation and learn to dis- 
criminate between various classes of in- 
vestments, employing their funds in a 
manner calculated to establish a com- 
petence and, mayhap, a fortune. 

It is a volume of sound and valuable 
information addressed to the common 


understanding. 


Stock Excuancr Laws. By Samuel 
P. Goldman of the New York Bar. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Company; net, $1.00.) 


T is the aim of this book to define 

the rights and privileges of invest- 
ors and speculators, to explain the du- 
ties and responsibilities of brokers, and 
to establish the usefulness of the. New 
York Steck Exchange. At a time when 
there is much agitation in favor of in- 
corporating the Stock Exchange and 


mere carefully regulating the business 
of brokers, a better knowledge of the 
laws relating to these matters and of 
the functions of the Stock Exchange is 
highly useful. Such knowledge may 
be gained from this volume. 


Ye 


Corporate Promorions AND ReorGAn- 
izations. By Arthur S. Dewing, 
Ph.D. (Harvard Economic Studies, 
Vol. X.; price, $2.50; Cambridge, 
Mass.; Harvard University Press.) 


HE author presents a critical nar- 

rative of the promotion, financial 
history and reorganization of fourteen 
large industrial consolidations. These 
studies present complete and detailed 
records of some of the important 
“eases” of our recent financial history. 
A study of this history should be of 
great value in helping to gain an ac- 
curate perception of the principles in- 
volved in such financial transactions 
and how these principles operate in 


practice. 


THe Bankine Law or THE State OF 
New York. Edited by John Edson 
Brady of the New York Bar. (New 
York: The Banking Law Journal 
Company; price $3.00.) 

HE New York Banking Law, 

which has just been amended and 
enlarged in important respects, is one 
of the notable legislative enactments 
of the country governing the business 
of banking. In the regulation of pri- 
vate banking, the provision for bank 

acceptances and the authorization of a 

land bank, the new law contains much 

new matter. To have the banking law 
of the State brought together thus 
compactly, properly arranged with 
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clear headings is a thing of great prac- 
tical service to the banks of New York 
State and to all others who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the banking law 
of the principal commercial State of 
the Union. 

Mr. Brady has done the editorial 
work carefully, and the paper, typog- 
aphy and binding are excellent. The 
work is one of decided value and time- 
liness. 


We 


Tue Cause or Business Depressions. 
By Hugo Bilgram, in collaboration 
with Louis Edward Levy. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
(Price, $2.00 net.) 


FTER pointing out what are re- 
garded as the inadequacies of com- 
monly accepted views regarding the 
causes of depressions, the authors state 
that “The arbitrary control of the vol- 
ume of currency is not only the cause 
of the predatory power of wealth, but 
also the cause of industrial stagna- 
tion.” 

As a remedy it is proposed to permit 
the organization of banks without cash 
capital, but what is called “credit,” and 
to have an issue of paper currency 
based upon Federal, State and munici- 
pal bonds and liens against real estate; 
this currency not to be redeemed in coin 
but in gold bullion. 

Objection to the use of commercial 
paper as a security for currency is 
made on the ground that the Govern- 
ment as the pledgee of the security for 
currency is ill equipped to inspect such 
security. 

But if any pledge of security is neces- 
sary, surely the clearing-houses are 
adequately equipped to inspect the 
quality of such paper. And this is no 
mere assertion. For proof consult the 
experiences of the clearing-houses in 
passing on the securities (including 
commercial paper) pledged for the pay- 
ment of clearing-house certificates. 

As it is admitted that the banks them- 
selves are qualified to inspect this pa- 
per. why not leave the duty in their 


hands, allowing them to issue currency 
substantially as they grant other 
credits? The smal] losses that would 
follow upon the adoption of this policy 
could be met from an insurance fund, 
without the pledge of security with the 
clearing-houses or the Government. 

It is proposed in this book “to or- 
ganize banks on the basis of stock 
issued, not against cash, but against 
certain specified forms of credit, such 
as bonds of the Federal, State and per- 
haps municipal governments, and re- 
corded rea] estate liens, which in turn 
are to be accepted by the Government 
as security for the currency issued to 
the banks. In this way the banks would 
obtain their working funds.” 

The discussion of currency theories 
in the last twenty vears seems to have 
led to the conclusion that currency so 
secured is utterly unscientific in prin- 
ciple. The recorded experience of bank- 
ing in this country prior to the institu- 
tion of the national banking system 
seems likewise to have established the 
fact that banks organized without the 
payment of capital in cash and on the 
basis proposed, and the notes issued by 
these banks and against such securities, 
developed the gravest evils with which 
our banking and currency systen has 
been charged. 

While substantially agreeing with the 
authors’ declaration that “There is no 
cason for restrictions |of the volume 
of currency] apart from those which 
are necessary to insure the redeem- 
ability of all notes in the standard 
commodity.” it cannot be said, in the 
absence of more conclusive data derived 
from experience, just how such an un- 
restricted issue of currency by numer- 
ous small independent banks would 
work out, particularly with reference to 
the foreign exchanges. In the absence 
of a requirement for an adequate coin 
basis for the notes, unless the redemp- 
tion machinery were exceedingly effec- 
tive, the result might be pronouncedly 
unfavorable. 

Of the benefits of greater freedom 
in note issuing than now prevails, there 
can be no question whatever. Nor can 
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it be denied that the banks, either upon 
their own individual initiative, or after 
concerted action through their clearing- 
house associations, should be allowed a 
much greater freedom than they now 
have in handling their reserves. Wheth- 
er it would be wise. under our present 
banking system, to remove all restric- 
tions as to the amount of reserves to be 
held, and permit our banks to have the 
same freedom as those of Great Britain, 
for example—that is an entirely differ- 
ent question. 

Very few bankers or economists 
would agree with the theory that this 


book proposes to account for business 
depressions, namely, that “stagnation 
of business with its coincident lack of 
employment is due to the inadequacy of 
the medium of exchange”; and even 
those who believe that the arbitrary 
limitation upon the power of the banks 
to extend further credits is a prime 
source of the trouble, would deny that 
its origin lies in a lack of currency. 

The industry of the authors of this 
volume in making a thorough investi- 
gation of economic conditions may be 
commended without approving the con- 
clusions they have reached. 


Regulation and Restriction, Not Liberty, 
the New Watchwords of To-Day’ 





T is a matter of no small concern 

to those who leave this university 

to-day for the purpose of entering 
upon the active work of life, to real- 
ize what ideas and purposes are just 
now dominant in the minds of men and 
how these differ from those that have 
gone before. {In the evolution of hu- 
man ideas a curious cycle is observ- 
able. Beliefs and tendencies that have 
once appeared and that have been re- 
jected or outgrown tend to reappear, 
sometimes in a new guise, with all the 
freshness of youth, and they are then 
acclaimed by those unfamiliar with 
their history as symbols of an advanc- 
ing civilization.) Probably the greatest 
waste recorded anywhere in human his- 
tory is that which results from the at- 
tempt to do over again that which has 
once been done and found disappoint- 
ing or harmful. If the study of his- 
tory were more real and more vital 
than it is ordinarily made, and if it 


*[President Nicholas Murray Butler's Com- 
mencement Address at Columbia University, 
New York, June 3.] 


showed ideas, tendencies and _institu- 
tions in their unfolding and orderly de- 
velopment, and if the lessons of his- 
tory so studied were really learned and 
hearkened to, the world would be saved 
an almost infinite amount of loss, of 
suffering, and of discouragement. 


& 


HEN this college was young the 

word that rose oftenest and in- 
stinctively to the lips was liberty. Men 
were then everywhere seeking for ways 
and means to throw off trammels which 
had been placed upon them by insti- 
tutions of long standing, but whic! 
were found to haniper them at every 
turn and to hem them in on every side. 
Liberty in those days meant not one 
thing. but many things. It meant free- 
dom of conscience, of speech, and of 
the press; it meant participation in 
the acts of government and in the 
choice of governing agents; it meant 
freedom to move about over the world, 
to seek one’s own fortune under 
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strange skies and in’ foreign lands, 
there to live the life that ene’s own 
mind and conscience selected as most 
suitable. Liberty was then the wateh- 
word, not in the New World alone by 
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colossal waste of energy and of ac- 
complishment, complete itself, and lib- 
erty will once more displace regulation 
and restriction as the dominant idea in 
the minds of men.) It is worth your 


any means, but in the Old World asg#while to take note. therefore, that while 


well, and particularly in France, which 
has so often pointed the way of ad- 
vance in the march of ideas. Standing 
in his place in the convention during 
the fateful spring of 1798, Robespierre 
pronounced this definition of liberty, 
which is almost the best of its kind: 
“Liberty is the power which of right 
belongs to every man to use all his 
faculties as he may choose. Its rule is 
justice; its limits are the rights of 
others; its principles are drawn from 
Nature itself; its protector is the law.” 
Whatever judgment may be _ passed 
upon Robespierre’s conduct, certainly 
his thought on this fundamental ques- 
tion of Jiberty was clear and sound. 
But during the years that have 
passed we have moved far away from 
this view of what is important in life. 
There has grown up, not alone in 
America, but throughout the world, an 
astonishingly widespread belief in the 
value of regulation and restriction not 
only as a substitute for liberty. but 
directiy in opposition to it. That 
against which the leaders of the race 
revolted a century and more ago is 
now pressed upon us in another form 
as a desirable end at which to aim. 
Not liberty, but regulation and re- 
striction are the watchwords of to-day, 
and they are made so in what is sin- 
cerely believed to be the greater public 
interest. John Stuart Mill, in his clas- 
sic essay “On Liberty,” saw and de- 
scribed these tendencies nearly fifty 
years ago, but even his clear vision 
did not foresee the length to which re- 
strictions on liberty have now been 


carried. 
FO 


jest as the driving force of an en- 

gine is to be found in the steam 
chest and not in the brake, so the driv- 
ing force in civilization will be found 


_in liberty and not in restriction. The 
eycle will, in due time and after a 


liberty is not now in the foreground of 
human thinking and human action, it 
eannot long be kept out of the place 
which of right and of necessity belongs 
to it. 

The only logical and legitimate re- 
striction upon liberty is that which is 
drawn from the like liberty of others. 
That men may live together in family, 
in society, and in the State. liberty 
must be so self-disciplined and so self- 
controlled that it avoids even the ap- 
pearance of license or of tyranny. 


2) 


HERE are three possible ways of 

viewing and of stating the relation- 
ship between the individual and the 
group or mass of which he forms a 
part. 

In the first place, each individual 
may be regarded as an end in himself 
whose purposes are to be accomplished 
at all hazards and quite regardless of 
what happens to his fellows. This is 
that extreme form of individualism 
which has always ended, and must 
always end, in physical confict, in 
cruel bloodshed, in violent anarchy. and 
in the triumph of brute force. It does 
not provide a soil in which ideas can 
flourish. 

In the second place. each individual 
may be regarded as a mere nothing, 
a negligible quantity, while the group 
or mass. with its traditions, its beliefs, 
and its rituals, is exalted to the place 
of honor and almost of worship. The 
logical and necessary result of this 
view has always been, and must al- 
ways be. from the standpoint of human 
accomplishment in institutions, stag- 
nation, powerlessness and failure. It 
is this view of life which has from 
time immemorial held so many of the 
great peoples of the Orient in its grip 
and which has set them in sharp con- 
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trast with the active and advancing life 
of the West for nearly two thousand 
years past. 

The third view of the relationship 
of the individual man to the group or 
mass is the one that I would press 
upon you as offering the fullest meas- 
ure of individual happiness and 
achievement and the greatest amount of 
public good. It stands between the 
philosophy of self-assertion, of disor- 
der, of brute force, and of anarchy on 
the one hand, and the stagnation of an 
unprogressive civilization on the other. 
It is the view which emphasizes the 
individual to the utmost, but which 
finds the conception of each individ- 
ual’s personality and accomplishment 
in his relations to his fellows and in 
his service to his kind. “He that loseth 
his life shall find it” is alike the last 
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word of cthical philosophy and_ the 
supreme appeal of Christian morals. 
The enrichment and the development 
of the individual, in order, not that 
he may acquire, but that he may give; 
in order, not that he may antagonize, 
but that he may conciliate; in order, not 
that he may overcome and trample 
under foot, but that he may help ard 
serve—this, as distinguished from the 
philosophy of disorder on the one hand 
and the philosophy of stagnation op 
the other, I call the constructive philos- 
ophy of the institutional life. It is 
built upon human individuality as a 
cornerstone and a foundation. The 
higher and loftier the structure rises, 
the more plainly it points upward, the 
heavier is the burden that the founda- 
tion bears and the greater is its ser- 
vice to God and to man. 


Some Reasons for Success 


OUNG men in banking are seeking 

for the secret of success. It seems 
that this search may be aided by a study 
of what is printed below, the words be- 
ing spoken at the funeral of David L. 
Heinsheimer of Glenwood, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Bankers Association, 
the speaker being Hon. John Y. Stone: 


“He was the personification of busi- 
ness integrity. His mind was essential- 
ly a business mind. During the first 
two-thirds of his life no detail pertain- 
ing to his affairs escaped his attention, 
but he gradually grew away from this 
and left details to younger men—his as- 
sociates and assistants—vet he never re- 
laxed his grasp of the larger and more 
general features. He probably never 
cid a reckless or even careless business 
act in his life. He was the soul of cau- 
tion and conservatism; but his mind 
came to sound conclusions, and he had 
the courage to execute his judgment. 


“His nature was kindly and sympa- 
thetic. His advice was sought by and 
freely given to persons, high and low, 
upon all kinds of personal subjects. 
He had a wondrous love of companion- 
ship, which he sought everywhere, and 
never repelled. It was hard for him to 
break away, day or night, from the 
friendly exchange of views and confi- 
dences with his fellows. He was a loyal 
and sympathetic friend and he loved to 
express his friendship in helpful deeds. 
He was a generous neighbor, a kind 
father and noble husband, and his home 
was ever the home of hospitality and 
good cheer. During the fifty-three 
vears that he lived here, no man who 
has passed from among us will be more 
greatly missed, and it will be long, in- 
deed, before the memory of his name, 
his character and his kindly acts shall 
fade away.” 











Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





New Home of the Lincoln 
Trust Company, New York 


ITH an increase of almost one 
hundred per cent. in deposits 
since 1908, the Lincoln Trust 

Company of New York felt itself un- 
der the necessity of providing larger 
and better facilities for its growing 
business. Having this object in view, 
an appropriate site was chosen, with a 
frontage at 204 Fifth avenue and 1124 
Broadway, and on this admirable loca- 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, NEW YORK 


G4 


tion a three-story fireproof building 
was erected and is now occupied for 
the company’s exclusive use. 

The fact that the building fronts on 
two of the city’s most famous thor- 
oughfares gives the company an ex- 
cellent location in the center of the 
important district which the Lincoln 
Trust Compary has so well served for 
more than twelve years. This company 
is one of the few financial institutions 
in the locality owning the building it 
occupies. The fact that, the company 
has erected so substantial and hand- 
some a structure in a situation where 
the land is costly is indicative of the 
intention of the company to remain 
permanently in this location. 

As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations, the new building of 
the Lincoln Trust Company presents 
a very handsome appearance, both on 
the exterior and interior. The fronts 
on Broadway and Fifth avenue are of 
Indiana limestone. The interior is 
simple but elegant and harmonious in 
all the appointments, Botticini marble, 
Caen stone and natural-finish bronze 
being employed. The banking rooms 
and officers’ quarters are all fitted in 
excellent taste and contain every essen- 
tial for the convenient transaction of 
business. Abundant natural light is 
furnished by large windows extending 
the height of two floors. The system 
of ventilation is perfect. 

In appertioning the space, the 
ground floor was given to the banking 
rooms and offices, the second floor to 
directors and committees, and the top 
floor to the bookkeeping department, 
storage vaults and locker-rooms. Un- 
derneath the main floor are the modern 
and complete safe-deposit vaults, con- 
stituting an important department of 
the company’s business. 
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MAIN BANKING FLOOR 





BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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As the company is located within the 
city’s great shopping district, the 
ladies’ department has also received 
special attention in the new building. 

With a large and durable structure 
of steel, concrete and stone, fitted up 
in accordance with the latest ideas in 
bank equipment, the Lincoln Trust 
Company has all the physical adjuncts 
for the safe and convenient transac- 
tion of business, and these facilities 
fairly represent the soundly-progres- 





SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT—PARTIAL VIEW 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


sive ideas of the management, headed 
by President Alexander S. Webb. 
Under the trust company laws of 
the State of New York the Lincoln 
Trust Company has power to act as 
executor, administrator, guardian or 
committee, and as registrar or transfer 
agent; to receive deposits subject to 
check: issue certificates of deposit, to 
receive bonds and stocks for safe-keep- 
ing, to collect coupons and dividends, 
issue letters of credit, and drafts avail- 
able in all parts of the world, and to 
transfer money by cable. With these 
broad trust company and banking pow- 
ers, the company combines the business 


of conducting a complete safe-deposit 
department. 

It will thus be seen that the Lincoln 
Trust Company is endowed with num- 
erous privileges and functions enab- 
ling it to furnish practically all finan- 
cial facilities that its patrons may re- 
quire. The success which the company 
has achieved, and the careful provision 
made for the protection of depositors 
may ke seen from the accompanying 
table. 

ASSETS 


Cash in vault and banks...... $3,106,721.04 
Exchanges for clearing house. 125,596.87 
Demand loans on collateral.. 2,339,738.92 
Time loans on collateral...... 3,420,366.19 
Ee DPUCMNOEE 2. ckcesvsvece 1,470,709.72 
,0nds, market value......... 2,209,883.64 
Stocks, market value ........ 179,200.00 
Bonds and mortgages........ 917,019.48 


eee 10,000.00 
Building, 204 Fifth Avenue.. 79,875.53 
72nd St. leasehold imp’mt.... 40,000.00 
Rent and expense... . 1.2... 75,046.55 

MEE cxcpesdestwdewemiuaee $13,974,157.94 

LIABILITIES 

SE, Ried dove eee cow eD $1,000,000.00 
Cn re ene eee 500,000.00 
Undivided profits ........... 41,879.80 
Interest and Commission..... 93,138.51 


22,377.20 
10,951.56 
12,305,810.87 


Reserved for taxes and expense 
Treasurer’s checks 
Deposits 


eer eT $13,974,157.94 





Total 


The officers and directors are: 


Officers—Alexander S. Webb, presi- 
dent; Abram M. Hyatt, vice-president; 
Owen Ward, vice-president; Horace I. 
Poor, vice-president and _ treasurer; 
Frederick P. Davis, secretary; Breck- 
enridge Carroll, assistant treasurer. 

Directors—W. DTD. Baldwin, presi- 
dent Otis Elevator Company; George 
Blagden, Clark, Dodge & Company; 
George C. Boldt, president Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel Company; Wm. G. 
Conklin, president Franklin Savings 
Bank; O. L. Dommerich, L. F. Dom- 
merich & Company; William Felsinger, 
president New York Savings Bank; 
Hermann C. Fleitmann, Fleitmann & 
Company; Erskine Hewitt, president 
Ringwood Company; Samuel V. Hoff- 
mann, E. A. Hoffmann Estate; Ed- 
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ward W. Humphreys, president Miss. 
Wire Glass Company; Abram M. 
Hyatt. vice-president; Arthur Iselin, 
Wm. Iselin & Company; Bradish John- 
son, Bradish Johnson Estate; Clarence 
H. Kelsey, president Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company; W. DeLancey 
Kourtze, Kountze Brothers; George 
Leask, George Leask & Company; 
John P. Munn, M. D., trustee U. S. 
Savings Bank; P. F. Murphy, presi- 
dent Mark Cross Company; Irving E. 
Raymond, president A. A. Vantine & 
Company; B. Aymar Sands, Bowers & 
Sands; Isaac N. Seligman, J. & W. 
Seligman & Company; Louis Stern, 
Stern Bros.; Owen Ward. vice-presi- 
dent; Alexander S. Webb, president; 
Wm. H. Wheelock, Douglas Robinson, 
Chas. S. Brown & Company; C. Mor- 
ton Whitman, Clarence Whitman & 
Company. 

Besides the main office at 204 Fifth 
avenue and 112+ Broadway, the Lin- 
coln Trust Company maintains an up- 
town branch at Broadway and Seventy- 
second street and a towntown branch 
at Broadway and Lispenard street. 


co 


First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Oakland, California 


HIE rapid and substantial com- 

j mercial and industrial growth 

of Oakland is evidenced by the 

solid character of the — business 

architecture of the city. a splendid ex- 

ample of which is the eleven-story 

modern building recently completed by 
the First Trust and Savings Bank. 


Fo) 
ws 


THE BUILDING 


HIS building. which is known as 

the First Trust and Savings Bank 
Building, is of the finest type of con- 
struction. The exterior is encased in 
Manti stone of a beautiful whitish buff 
color, quarried in Utah. The general 
stvle of exterior and interior design is 
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of the Italian Renaissance. The base 
of the building below the first-story 
windows is of California granite with 
tooled surface. Around the jambs of 
doors and windows of the first story 
and in emblematic shields at the lower 





FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


and upper stories is carved stone or- 
namentation. Over the entrance doors 
of the bank and building there is a 
coat of arms representing the various 
activities of the bank ,with a naturalis- 
tic squirrel] at each side of the shield to 
typify the savings tendency and also 
the intelligent enjoyment of such sav- 
ings. At the corner of the building on 
San Pablo avenue is a very unique 
bank sign, consisting of a gold-plated 
shield, with a beautifully etched bor- 
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der ornament, having incorporated in 
it many of the choicest coins of Greece 
and Rome. The background of this 
ornanent is in royal purple jewelers’ 
enamel, which also forms the main 
body of the letters. 


room, so as to make it unique and ar- 
tistic. The ceiling has been modeled 
by expert sculptors and recalls early 
scenes of California’s history, which 
are illustrated by circular and octangu- 
lar medallions in the ceiling, with the 





THE VAULT 
FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


The First Trust and Savings Bank, 
whose enormous and rapid growth com- 
pelled the erection of this beautiful 
building, occupies the first story, which 
is fitted up not only to take care of 
its present business, but with a view to 
its constantly increasing development. 

A great deal of thought has been 
given to the design of the banking 


names of early pioneers and other 
prominent men who have been active in 
the development of the State. 

The bank has provided for the com- 
fort of its women customers by in- 
stalling a women’s department and rest 
room, which are for their exclusive 
use, and are beautifully fitted up with 
specially designed furniture and im- 
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ported rugs, with enclosing walls of 
the most beautiful crotch grain ma- 
hogany. 

The bank screen is of gold bronze 
and plate glass above the counter line, 
but the counter screen is composed of 
selected Skyros marble especially im- 
ported from Greece for this purpose. 

In order to instill into the minds of 
the youthful depositors lessons of 
thrift and integrity, selections of Poor 
Richard’s sayings have been formed 
into an ornamental border of 21-inch 
bronze letters set in colored cement, 
forming an ornamental border around 
the entire marble floor of the lobby. 


o 


HISTORY AND GROWTH 


"THE First Trust and Savings Bank 
was organized by substantially the 
same interests as those owning the 
First National Bank of Oakland, and 
its inception was due to the public de- 
mand for an institution of this charac- 
ter. Prosperity rewarded the efforts 
of the management from the begin- 
ning of business, June 1, 1908, so that 
by November, 1913, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to raise the capital from $300,- 
000 to $500,000 to accommedate the 
growing business. 
The growth of the bank has been 
both steady and rapid, deposits in- 
creasing as shown below: 


DEPOSIT GROWTH 


Seme ty BHGR oc cexesed Commenced business 
.. 2 . SAP eRe es. $1,634,252.00 
EY Win 0006 05k eke kGce ae 2,796,165.00 
NE Eg DOE a ase d bn bensan 3,616,310.00 


That the management is efficient ap- 
pears from this record of growth; that 
it is prudent is witnessed by the fact 
that as liabilities to the public have 
grown the capital has been increased 
and by the further fact that in addi- 
tion to the capital of $500,000 there is 
$57,300 of surplus and $28,411 of un- 
divided profits; that the bank is im- 
bued with the spirit of progress suffi- 
ciently appears from the splendid new 
bank and office building herein illus- 
trated and described. The total as- 
sets of the bank are now near the 
$5.000,000 mark. 

Officers and directors of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank are: 

Officers—P. E. Bowles, president; 
George D. Metcalf, vice-president and 
trust officer; L. G. Burpee, vice-presi- 
dent; O. D. Jacoby. cashier and secre- 
tary; J. F. Lange, assistant cashier. 

Directors—L. C. Morehouse, presi- 
dent First National Bank, San Lean- 
dro; E. L. Dow, capitalist; H. C. Mor- 
ris, president Pratt-Low Preserving 
Company; W. H. Taylor, of Taylor 
& Company, lumber; L. G. Burpee, 
vice-president First National Bank, 
Oakland; E. A. Heron, capitalist; P. 
E. Bowles, president; George D. Met- 
calf, vice-president; O. D. Jacoby, 
cashier. 


W 


/ HEN we speak of business—big business or 
successful business—it is well to bear in mind 
that we are all a part of it, either as workers or 
stockholders, and our individual welfare is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of business. 
—Nationat City Bank or Cuicaco. 





Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 
IMPORTANT BANK MERGER 


N June 19 it was announced in 

London that the London City 

and Midland Bank would ab- 
sorb the Metropolitan Bank of Eng- 
land and Wales, which is a large coun- 
try institution, through an exchange of 
shares. 

This is another step in the rivalry to 
become the biggest English bank. The 
combined deposits of the two institu- 
tions will aggregate £105,000,000, giv- 
ing the London City and Midland su- 
premacy among British financial insti- 
tutions in the amount of deposits. 


& 


BANKING IN THE AZORES 


ROM the United States Consul at 

St. Michael's comes the following 
information about banking in the 
Azores: 


The banking business of this con- 
sular district is represented by the 
Banco de Portugal and the Banco 
Michaelense. 

The Bank of Portugal in St. 
Michael's is only one of the many 
branch offices of the Banco de Portu- 
gal of Lisbon, and its function is prin- 
cipally that of a government bank. It 
is the only bank that issues govern- 
ment notes. pays out the salaries of 
the government employees, and keeps 
on deposit the government revenues. 
One-half of the profit goes to the 
Government. The drafts and letters 
bought here are sent to London, the 
sale, however, being negotiated through 
the Lisbon office, which is advised of 
the purchase of every £500 and re- 
tains the gain by exchange. 
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The report of this bank for De- 
cember 31, 1913, shows the following 
figures: Money in cash, $610,663; net 
profit, $5,393; deposits payable on de- 
mand, $86,780; drafts purchased, $21,- 
278; drafts on hand, $21,411; foreign 
bills of exchange, $638,622; and money 
loaned on promissory notes, #303.890. 

Two vears ago the Banco Michael- 
ense was opened with a view to pro- 
mote the banking facilities for com- 
mercial purposes. It made a_ good 
showing during 1913. 

The bank issues a kind of pronis- 
sory note, which is filled out and signed 
by the person wishing to borrow money 
from the bank. The note is counter- 
signed by a responsible person who 
guarantees payment within the speci- 
fied time. The money is then lent and 
interest is charged at the rate of six 
per cent. The importance of this 
bank for commercial development of 
the country is shown by the amount of 
money loaned out in this way for busi- 
ness purposes, which during 1913 was 
£459,900, against $303,891 of the 
Banco de Portugal. 

As yet the Banco Michaelense has no 
connections with American banks, but 
efforts are being made to establish them, 
and the bank hopes to succeed during 
1914. At present all drafts from the 
United States are made out against 
English banks; and, likewise, banks 
here make out their drafts and letters 
on English or French banking con- 
cerns. 


& 


OF CAPITAL FROM 


FRANCE 


EXODUS 


HE tendency to restrict capital, 
now so marked a feature of legis- 
lation in the United States, is exer- 
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cising some unfavorable effects in other 
countries as well. 

Advices from Paris state that the 
ill wind of confiscatory legislation that 
is affecting the French market to an 
almost unprecedented extent should 
blow good to foreign capital concerns 
if taken advantage of. ‘The Swiss have 
been quick to profit by the situation, 
and have opened their doors to a large 
amount of liquid French capital and 
deposits of French bonds. During the 
past five months, since indeed, the de- 
parture of M. Barthou’s Ministry, 
which stood for immunity of the rente, 
hundreds of millions of francs, either 
in cash or securities, have passed the 
fronticr. As a consequence, the Con- 
federation is now in enjoyment of huge 
sums, the withdrawal of which has ad- 
versely affected commercial develop- 
ment in France. A certain number of 
French banks contemplate opening 
branches in Geneva and elsewhere to 
catch this golden stream, but the bulk 
of it goes to Swiss institutions. The 
amount of business is so large that an 
international trust company is now be- 
ing formed to reap some of the ben- 
efit. 

“With careful and at the same time 
adroit management a valuable field can 
be opened up by English banks,” says 
the Paris correspondent of the London 
“Times.” “French capital flows into 
Switzerland, why not to London, and 
preferably, through banks established 
in Paris for that purpose? For the 
hanks should not be mere branches run 
from London, but responsibly managed 
in Paris by some one acquainted with 
local conditions, and staffed by French 
speaking clerks.” 

2 


GOLD RESERVES—BILLS OF 
_ LADING—PROPOSED NEW 
SYSTEM OF EXCHANGE 


A’ the sixth annual international 
congress of chambers of commerce, 
recently held in Paris. the matters in- 
dicated above were discussed in an 
interesting way. 
i. F. Begg of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of London, urged some sort of 
international monetary reserve to ward 
off panics. 

International machinery. he said, 
should be set up through the great 
banks, whereby there should be main- 
tained at various points reserves of 
gold for use in times of panic. “A 
committee of the great banks,”’ he said, 
“would, in event of a panic, direct a 
stream of gold towards the disturbed 
spot.” He continued: 

“Judging by the effect which the 
movement of a moderate amount of 
gold has under modern conditions 
either to create or allay anxiety, I am 
of the opinion that $15,000,000 held at 
each of six large financial centers or 
the equivalent in bullion of local gold 
coin would be suflicient for practical 
purposes. This gold would be spe- 
cially set apart and held exclusively 
for the purposes of the proposed plan. 
We should have by this means a fund 
of $90,000,000 always available for the 
purpose of the scheme. Let it be ob~ 
served that the $15,000,000 which 
would by hypothesis be lodged at the 
point of disturbance, should that point 
be one of the places included in the 
scheme, would be available at once. 
It would form a species of financial 
‘first aid’ and could be released imme- 
diately to relieve the pressure.” 

The ways in which the great ship- 
ping companies absolve themselves in 
bills of lading from responsibilities 
which are “rightfully theirs,” was the 
subject of a report from the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce. It was de- 
clared that shippers were placed in an 
intolerable position by being forced to 
accept clauses which the transporta- 
tion companies wrote into the bills of 
lading. They were drawn up “in an 
almost unintelligible language, so they 
often escape the attention of the ship- 
per—the more so since they frequently 
do not reach him until the ship is 
about to sail.” 

The reduction of international mone- 
tary transactions to simple bookkeeping 
operations was urged by Dr. Louis 
Varjassy, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Arad, Hungary, who 
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presented a report to the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 

He advocated a system of interna- 
tional postal checks and money trans- 
fers which, he said, would do much to 
diminish the fluctuations f the inter- 
national exchange rates. While snch 
fluctuations could never be abolished, 
since they were in reality the reflection 
of the economic situations in different 
countries, he declared that the system 
he outlined would reduce the :nonetary 
transactions between the countries ad- 
hering to the method to simple book- 
keeping operations, without any actual 
sending of minted coin. 


co) 


GERMAN POSTAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT 


HE German postoffice has increased 

~ the scope and usefulness of its 

many activities by the introduction of 

postal letters of credit. This new 

service, which was begun on May 1, 
74 


1914, is expected to prove useful and 
popular not only with the general trav- 
eling public, but also with commercial 
representatives. ‘Travelers will no 
longer be obliged to carry a supply of 
money with them, but, armed with a 
postal letter of credit, they can ob- 
tain money in any tewn or village 
where there is a German postoffice oi 
posta] agent. The postal letter of 
eredit has the advantage over the 
bank letter of credit. that it can be 
cashed in many places where there are 
no banks, and the postoffices are open 
early and late and also at certain 
hours on Sundays and holidays, when 
the hanks are closed. 

Postal letters of credit may be taken 
out for any amount from thirty to 
8.000 marks ($7.14 to $714). The 
letter of credit may be in the name 
of the person who purchases it or in 
the name of another. It thus may be 
used to send money te persons already 
on the road or away from home. The 
payee must be named in the letter of 
credit. He is to take out at the post- 
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office of his residence a postal identifi- 
cation card which costs fifty pfennigs 
(11.9 cents), and is valid for four 
months. The postal letter of credit is 
available for fifty separate payments, 
but not for more than 1,000 marks in 
one day. 

In case any postoffice has not suf- 
ficient funds on hand to pay the 
amount required at once, it must get 
the money at the latest on the follow- 
ing day. It is not necessary for the 
person taking out the letter of credit 
to have any money deposited in the 
postoffice other than the money paid 
for the letter of credit. 

The letter of credit is good for four 
months. The full amount of credit 
remaining is paid on demand, or, if 
about to expire, a new letter of credit 
may be issued for the amount still due, 
or the amount may be left in the post- 
office in the post check account and 
postal checks may be drawn against 
this credit. 

The letters of credit cost fifty 
pfennigs (11.9 cents). A fixed charge 
of five pfennigs (1.19 cents) is made 
for each payment, plus five pfennigs 
for each 100 marks or part thereof... 
The cost is rather less than the ex- 
pense of sending money by a postal 
order. 


& 


GROWTH OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BANKS 


OMMENTING on the growth of 

the world’s great banks, a recent 
issue of “The Statist” (London) says 
that no statement that can be presented 
will strike the imagination more fore- 
ibty than one which gives the individ- 
ual deposits of all the great banks of 
the world possessing deposits of £20,- 
000,000 and over. 

If it ke borne in mind that a gen- 
eration ago the number of great banks 
with deposits of this sum and over 
could be counted on one’s fingers, that 
the greatest of them in those days had 
denosits of no more than £36,000.000, 
that at the preset time there are 





Established 
July 15, 1895 


Banco de 
ce Guatemala 


C.A. 
Directors 


ADOLFO STAHI. D. B. HODGSDON 
J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLUSSER, Manager 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 5.564,262.76 
Contingency Fund 1.600,000.00 
Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
fico: Banco Nacional de Mexico. Paris: 
Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutschs 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Ruffer & Sons. Mamburg: Deutsche Pank 
Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hispano 
Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. 


Agencies in Guatemala 


Livingston Mazatenango 
Puerto Barrios Salama 
Zacapa Escuintla 
Coban Ocos 
Retalhuleu 


Antigua 
Jutiapa 
Pochuta 
Coatepeque 


General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 

















no less than sixty-one banks with de- 
posits exceeding £20,000,000, and that 
the deposits of individual banks in 
these days range up to £126,000,000, 
some conception can be gained of the 
influence now exerted by banking upon 
the world’s affairs. It is true that the 
great increase in deposits of individual 
banks has come in some measure from 
combinations and absorptions. 

But while this circumstance explains 
in part the really enormous growth in 
the deposits of certain banks, it does 
net affect the great increase in the 
number of banks possessing deposits of 
over £20,000,000 per institution. In- 
deed, had there been no amalgamations 
the number of banks possessing this 
amount of deposits would probably 
have been still greater than sixty-one. 

The growth in the size of the de- 
posits of individual banks in itself re- 
flects the spirit of the time—the desire 
to act in coéperation and in combina- 





DEPOSITS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT BANKS, END 1913 AND IN 1880. 


Imperial Bank of Russia 

Lioyds Bank 

London City and Midland Bank 

Credit Lyonnais 

London County and Westminster Bank 

Deutsche Bank 

Societe General (Paris) 

Bank of England 

National Provincial Bank of England 

Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 

Barclay & Co. 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris........... 

Bank of Spain 

Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft 

Dresdner Bank 

Banco de la Nacion Argentina 

National City Bank, New York 

Parr’s Bank 

Russian Bank for Foreign Trade 

Union of London and Smiths Bank 

Bank of France 

Capital & Counties Bank 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Imperial Bank of Germany (Reischsbank) 

Bank of Montreal 

London Joint Stock Bank 

Oesterr’chische Credit-Anstalt fur Handel und 
Gewerbe 

Continental & Commercial Nat'l Bank, Chicago.... 

Banque Internationale de Commerce a St. Petersburg 

Bank of New South Wales 

Volga Kama Commercial Bank (Russia) 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

Russian Commercial & Industrial Bank 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 

Darmstadter Bank 

Banque Russo-Asiatique 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Allgemeine Oesterreichische Boden Credit Anstalt.. 

Royal Bank of Canada 

First National Bank, Chicago 

Bankers ‘Trust Co., New York 

Manchester & Liverpool District Bank 

Chase National-Bank, New York 

London & River Plate Bank 

National Park Bank, New York 

Farmers’ Loan & ‘Trust Co., New York 

Hanover National Bank, New York 

Oesterreichische Landerbank 

Oesterreichische Ungarische Bank 

London & South Western Bank 

Union Bank of Australia, Ltd. (Aug. 30) 

Central Trust Co., New York (June 30) 

First National Bank, New York 

Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney 

Yokohama Specie Bank 

Standard Bank of South Africa 

Anglo-Austrian Bank 

Bank of Liverpool 

London & Provincial Bank 

Yorkshire Penny Bank 

Bank of Scotland (Feb, 28, 1914) 


“Including Wilts and Dorset. +Approximate. 
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Deposits and 
Current Accounts 


A 
— ee — 
— ‘ 


1913 

£125,928,000 
*104,306,000 
93,834,000 
89,399,000 
88,314,000 
79,002,000 
72,513,000 
71,357,000 
67,882,000 
61,554,000 
60,806,000 
56,574,000 
56,316,000 
+-50,000,000 
47,920,000 
47,264,000 
44,266,000 
43,669,000 
43,018,000 
42,084,000 
40,318,000 
39,958,000 
39,769,000 
39,694,000 
39,100,000 
37,637,000 


36,005,000 
35,840,000 
35,252,000 
34,281,000 
34,126,000 
33,386,000 
32,668,000 
32,491,000 
30,384,000 
30,000,000 
29,745,000 
28,771,000 
28,500,000 
28,441,000 
27,448,000 
25,917,000 
24,816,000 
23,432,000 
23,138,000 
23,045,000 
22,673,000 
22,341,000 
21,869,000 
21,521,000 
21,335,000 
21,293,000 
21,210,000 
21,156,000 
21,077,000 
20,900,000 
20,786,000 
20,277,000 
20,246,000 
20,160,000 
20,061,000 


1880 
£37,971,000 
5,785,000 


3,215,000 
13,353,000 
33,809,000 
29,138,000 

4,726,000 


23,751,000 
3,228,000 


3,249,000 
3,137,000 
2,055,000 
13,358,000 
25,011,000 
3,465,000 
2,318,000 
8,663,000 


12,645,000 
6,920,000 


1,601,000 
9,039,000 
5,085,000 


3,446,000 
15,393,000 


2,091,000 
1,620,000 
1,522.000 
9,506,000 
1,787,000 
6.767.000 
1,054,000 
3,272,000 


6,082,000 
1,049,000 
3,462,000 
2,491,000 


12,508,000 











Authorized Capital, 
Reserve Fund, 


$5,000,000.00 
100,000.00 


J. MAURICIO DUKE 
J. MAURICIO DUKE h. 
London: 


Paris; Perier & Cie. 
ner; Carlo Z. 


Hamburg: 
Thomsen; The Anglo-South 


Bros. San Francisco: 
Londres & Mexico. Guatemala: 





Banco Agricola Comercial 


Established 1895 
SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C. A 


DIRECTORS 
MIGUEL YUDICE 
RAFAEL GUIROLA D. 
CORRESPONDENTS 
The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., with which is incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America, Limited. 
Deutsche Bank 
American Bank, Ltd. 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia—Calamarte & Cia. 
The Anglo & London Paris National 

Banco Internacional. 


Paid-up Capital, 
Special Reserve Fund, 


$1,000,000.00 
352,707.23 


FRANCISCO DUENAS 
Manager, F. DREWS 


Paris: Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Filiale Hamburg; Conrad Hinrich Don- 
Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
G. Amsinck & Co.; Bloom 

Bank. Mexico: Banco de 


New York: 

















tion with others. In the old days 
people with money favored the private 
banker, who was entrusted with the 
secrets of his customers and who guid- 
ed them with his advice. In _ these 
days the private banker has almost 
ceased to exist, the great banks offering 
a much greater measure of security to 
depositors and performing many other 
services for them at small or no charge. 
Just as thousands of persons will in 
these days entrust themselves to the 


care of the captain of a single great 


ship and derive an increased measure 
of safety and protection, so multitudes 
of persons entrust their cash balances 
to the eare of a single institution, be- 
lieving their money to be safer and 
more secure the greater the institution. 

This tendency to combine and coép- 
erate for mutual advantage has extend- 
ed to every country, and all over the 
world great banks have arisen which 
gather together money that would oth- 
erwise lie idle in tills and in boxes. and 
thus render the sums of great value 
not only to those who possess them, 
but to the whole community, by em- 
ploying them to finance both national 
trade and international commerce. In 
fact. trade and commerce could not 
have expanded to their existing vast 
proportions but for the growth of 
banking, the introduction of the check 
and the bill, and the ability to send 
money by telegraph and by cable in a 
few minutes or in a few hours from 
town to town and from country to 
country. 

An accompanying table contains a 


statement of the world’s banks with de- 
posits of over £20,000,000. 


& 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
HE French Bank for Commerce 


and Industry, Paris, reports a 
change of address from 9 Rue Boud- 
reau to 17 Rue Scribe. 


th 


Australasian 


ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, 
LTD. 


NE? —_ of this institution for 

the last half-year, as shown in 
the report presented at the ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders in 
Brisbane, April 28, were £16,964, 
which added to the amount carried for- 
vard from the previous half-year, gave 
an available balance of £18,219. After 
paying a dividend at the rate of five 
and one-half per cent., and making 
other usual provisions, £1,451 was car- 
ried forward. 


& 


ROYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
Hic#Ly satisfactory results are 


again exhibited in the accounts of 
the Royal Bank of Australia for the 
six months ended March 81 last. A 


4d 
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FOUNDED 1844 


G. LAWTON CHILDS & C0., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


HAVANA CUBA 


Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
tojus handled promptly and with care. 


Special attention paid to collections in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 


Principal Correspondents 


NEW YORK CITY: 

National Bank of Commerce 

in New York 
LONDON : 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS: 

Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN: 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID: 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 




















net profit of £23,069 was earned, as 
compared with £22,052 in the corre- 
sponding term in 1913, and the bal- 


ance available was £29,164. The usu- 
al dividend at the rate of eight per 
cent, has absorbed £12,000; to re- 
serves £10,000 has been placed, raising 
the total to £210.000; and a balance 
of £7,164 has been carried forward. 


& 


COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRAL- 
ASIA 


ET profits of the Colonial Bank of 

Australasia for the six months 
ended March 21 last amounted to £29,- 
230, as compared with £29,110 for the 
preceding half-year, and £29,002 for 
the March term of 1913. The amount 
available for distribution was £35,860, 
from which it was decided to make the 


following appropriations: Dividend at 
the rate of seven per cent. on both 
preference and ordinary shares, £15,- 
375; reserve fund, £10,000, raising 
same to £220,000; reduction of bank 
premises, £5,000; officers’ provident 
fund, £1,000; and to carry forward, 
£4,485. In comparison with twelve 
months ago, the reserve fund is £20,- 
000 higher, whilst liquid assets have 
expanded by £47,772, to £2,078.787, 
and now represent about forty-seven 
per cent. of the liabilities to the public. 
Deposits are down £65,727, while ad- 
vances are less by £6,343. Real estate 
in possession figures at only £8,244. 


& 


Asiatic 


FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE 
NEW JAPANESE CABINET 


"THE Imperial Japanese Minister of 

Finance, Mr. Wakatsuki, made 
the following announcement on May 
15th; 


Recognizing the importance of 
strengthening the financial and econom- 
ic resources of the Empire, and of 
bringing thereby a favorable turn to 
its foreign trade, the present cabinet 
shall endeavor to carry into effect the 
following plans: 


1. Reduction of taxes after careful 
scrutiny of the present status of vari- 
ous sources of revenue and the equity 
of the burdens imposed. 

2. The policy with regard to the 
national debt will be thus modified: 

Instead of yen 50,000,000, hereto- 
fore appropriated for the redemption 
of the principal of the national debt 
inthe National Debt Consolidation 
Fund, the sum of yen 45,000,000 or 
upwards in the present fiscal year 
and that of yen 40,000,000 in the fis 
eal year of 1915 will be applied for 
the redemption purpose. Furthermore, 
the funds required for the Imperial 
Railways and for the development of 
Korea. both of which constitute the 
special account in the budget and here- 











BRANCHES: Tampico, Mexico; 


Pan-American 
Title Insurance Company,S. A. 


Head Office: 
CITY OF MEXICO 
London, England, 25 Victoria St., 8S. W. 
ROOMS 310-312, NO. 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
SUITE 859 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Apartado 39 








Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance and trust work 

















tofore raised by the issuance of gov- 
ernment bonds, will be met not by the 
issue of government bonds, either at 
home or abroad, but by the funds set 
aside in the National Debt Consolida- 
tion Fund, and by the surplus in the 
treasury. 

8. There will be no change in the 
prescribed government bond policy of 
redeeming annually foreign loans to 
the amount of yen 10,000,000. 

4. The time of payment of certain 
taxes will be deferred to the benefit 
of the taxpayers and the money mar- 
ket. This contemplated delay in the 
payment of the sake tax and the farm 
land tax will cause a shortage in the 
current fiscal vear of yen 22,000,000 
and ven 12,000,000 respectively. Also 
the education fund, the currency con- 
solidation fund and the foresty fund 
will all be refunded. The above short- 
age and refunds will be paid out of the 
surplus in the treasury, and the issue 
of the treasury bills will be restricted 
as much as possible. 

5.. The financial policy adopted is 
to he guided by strict economy and the 
government hopes to find speedy and 
proper solution of the pending ques- 
tions which are likely to become the 
causes of financial anxiety. 

6. To increase reserve funds in the 
ordinary budget. 

7. Attention will be directed to give 
fuller scope to the functions of several 
special hanks, and the government shall 
seek to provide an increased supply 
of low rate funds for the fostering of 
agriculture and local industries. 


8. Such businesses hitherto conduct- 
ed by the government that would be 
better undertaken as private enter- 
prises will be transferred to private 
concerns. 

@ 


Latin-America 
BANCO POPULAR ARGENTINO 


PPLICATIONS were recently in- 
vited by the British, Foreign and 
Colonial Corporation, Limited, for the 
sale of 500,000 Argentine Gold Dol- 
lars (£99,125) five per cent. twenty- 
year gold bonds of the Banco Popular 
Argentino in bonds of 100 Argentine 
gold dollars (£19 16s. 6d. each) at 
the price of ninety-five per cent., or 
£18 16s. 8d. per bond. The bonds 
are redeemable at par in gold on Octo- 
ber 1. 1932, or at any previous time 
after Otcober 1, 1922, at 102 per cent. 
The bank is a coéperative institution 
founded in 1887. It does an ordinary 
deposit and discounting business, and, 
in addition, grants loans against mort- 
gages. The security for the bonds, of 
which, including the present issue, 
about £510,000 have been issued, 
while further issues may be made to 
the extent of the paid-up capital (at 
present £911,444), consists of the as- 
sets of the bank, but primarily in the 
debts owing on the security of real 
estate or other approved collateral with 
an ample margin. The bank has had 
a successful career, and during the 
past twenty years the net profits have 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, 


IN. Lies 


MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Reserves, $898,482.76 


Deposits, $3,394,046.60 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Principel Et Cozroapendente ss SON YORK, a: Park Bank, Mechanics 


Bank; LONDON. 
liner Handela 


MAD 
; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


eee oe 


"Eecomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Fil 
Bank; RID, Banco Hispano yt Baaco de 


& 
Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN 
BP ART Is 4 


amburg, Com- 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 








risen from £11,085 to £134.758, the 
dividend on the paid-up capital rising 
from nine per cent. to thirteen per 


cent. 
& 


NEW BRAZILIAN LOAN 


EFINITE announcement was made 
last month that a new $100,000,- 
000 loan had been underwritten in 


London for rehabilitating the some- 


what strained finances of Brazil. The 
loan wil! be offered for public subscrip- 
tion simultaneously in London, Paris, 
Berlin and New York. 

Brazil has for the last two years 
particularly been suffering the reac- 
tion that is so natural from national 
and individual extravagance, as exem- 
plified by such measures as coffee val- 
orization. With this reaction has come 
a decided depreciation in the country’s 
securities, and in turn this condition 
has become an influence in the foreign 
markets—especially Paris and London, 
where so large a volume of the Bra- 
zilian securities are held. 


7 
CREDIT 


RESTRICTION IN AR- 
GENTINA. 


O* April 23, 1914, the Camara de 

Defensa Comercial (Chamber of 

Commercial Protection) of the Rosario 

Bolsa de Comercio issued a circular ad- 

dressed to the business men and banks 

of the city making the following rec- 
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ommendations: (1) That no credit 
sales be made to firms which have made 
settlements discharging them from 
debt either in or out of court; (2) that 
commercial paper bearing signatures 
of said firms, either as indorsers cr 
acceptors, not be discounted. 

The reason for the step taken by 
the Camara de Defensa Comercial, as 
explained in the circular, is the rapidly 
increasing number of failures and es- 
pecially settlements due to poor man- 
agement, carelessness, in many cases 
illicit means of securing credit, and the 
general tendency to conduct business on 
a speculative basis noted in most cases 
of insolvency. 

It is proposed to form an agree- 
ment between the different firms and 
banks which signify their approval of 
the recommendations of the circular. 


& 


CHILEAN COMMERCIAL 
PROGRESS 


OTWITHSTANDING financial 

and other difficulties in the Repub- 
lie of Chiie during last year, says 
United States Consul Alfred A. Wins- 
low of Valparaiso, the country ad- 
vanced commercially and the outlook 
for the future is fair. A number of 
projects for development are contem- 
plated as soon as financial conditions 
improve. Much interest is manifested 
in the openiug of the Panama Canal, 
and American interests should avail 
themselves of this growing market 











Capital, $1,750,000.00 


On deposit for6months . 
On depositfori2months . 


3lst of March, 1910 
3ist of March, 1911 


$1,270,087.74 
1,690,705.28 





Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
(Founded ist June, 1905) 


Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 


Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 


DEPOSITS 


Reserves, $546,238.41 


Deposits are received in American 


e 6 per cent. per annum 
7 per cent. per annum 


3ist of March. 1912 ° 
3lst of December, 1912 














brought so near their doors. Valpa- 
raiso is only about 5,000 miles from 
New York, which should te made in 
twelve to fourteen days. 

The banking interests of Chile ex- 
perienced a poor year, and not much 
improvement was expected for the first 
half of the present year at least. Many 
loans were drawn in and but compar- 
atively few new loans were made on 
even gilt-edged paper, and then only 


in a small way to tide over those hard 


pressed. This often made it practi- 
cally impossible for importers to meet 
their drafts, and they were, therefore, 
obliged to ask for extensions, thus com- 
plicating matters for the American ex- 
porter since there were no direct bank- 
ing facilities between the two coun- 
tries. The European branch hanks in 
Valparaiso were able to do much for 
the European exporter, and aided much 
in preventing a real money panic. 
American interests should join in estab- 
lishing a chain of branch banks in the 
commercial centers of South America, 
as they would be of great aid to Amer- 
ican business in this part of the world 
as well as a valuable assistance in the 
development of the great natural re- 
sources of these countries. 

It seems quite clear that the foreiga 
branch banks in Chile have been a pay- 
ing investment almost from the begin- 
ning. Some of them have earned as 
high as forty per cent., and it is stated 
on good authority that their loans aver- 
age more than ten times their capital 
ind in one case reached more than 
fifteen times the capital. It is pro- 


posed to introduce laws regulating the 
amount of loans a bank may carry. 

Money was scarce during 1913, with 
the value of the paper peso fluctuating 
between twenty cents on January 3, 
1913, to a trifle over eighteen cents on 
December 31; the value of the gold 
peso was 36.5 cents. In February, 
1914, the value of the paper peso 
dropped to a little less than seventeen 
cents, but on April 21 was worth very 
nearly twenty cents. Money was scarce 
during last year and very few under- 
takings were financed, and the com- 
pletion of works under way in many 
cases was retarded. Collections were 
slow and business in general suf- 
fered greatly. Interest rates were 
higher than usual, with a heavy 
decline in stocks. Notwithstanding the 
shortage of money there were com- 
paratively few failures, which indicates 
that the fundamental conditions are 
good. 

The government appropriations for 
the year amounted to $69,823,188 
against $85,596,145 for 1912. There 
was a deficit of $5.529,000, being the 
largest in many years. The foreign 
debt amounts to $152,425,882, to which 
it is proposed to add about $25,000,- 
000 as soon as an advantageous loan 
can be made. This will be used on 
internal improvements and coast de- 
fenses. On December 31, 19138, the 
paper currency of the country amount- 
ed to $33,120,000 against $67,160,000 
for its face value on a gold basis. The 
present interest charge amounts to $8.- 
334,930 annually. 
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The fluctuation of the paper cur- 
rency has been a serious handicap to 
the proper development of the country. 
At various times the government has 
decided to resume specie payment at 
some fixed date, but before that date 
arrived it was postponed, until now 
it seems resumption would be realized 
January 1, 1915, on the basis of ten 
pence sterling, or twenty cents United 
States gold, for a paper peso. (The 
Chile gold peso is worth 36.5 cents 
United States gold.) The importance 
of a stable currency is generally felt 
here, but it seems to be a difficult mat- 
ter to bring it about. The matter was 
before an extra session of the Chilean 
Congress in April of this year and 
was in a fair way to be settled. 

American interests fared exception- 
ally well in Chile during 1913, the im- 
ports from the United States amount- 
ing to $20,090,266 against $16,806,341 
for 1912, an increase of $3,283,925. 
The imports from the United Kingdom, 
however, decreased in value $2,570,972, 
and from Germany $3,609,890 during 
the same period. The outlook for 
American business is good if American 
exporters will carefully carry out 
instructions and can meet prices and 
terms of credit offered by their Euro- 
pean competitors. [All values in this 
report are given in United States gold 
and weights in United States stand- 
ards. | 

American capital continued to flow 
into Chile during the year, principally 
in developing properties already ac- 
quired. These covered nitrate works, 
of which there are sixteen controlled 
by American capital out of a total of 
135; two large copper properties and 
one large iron ore mine, to say noth- 
ing of the smaller undertakings under 
way. When these properties are fully 
developed it will mean an investment 
of $50,000,000 to %60.000,000, and 
there are still others taking options on 
mining properties in Chile that may 
double the investments. It seems clear 
that Chile will again take rank well 
forward as a copper-producing country, 
and that American capital will do the 
work. 


AFFAIRS IN ARGENTINA 
WING to the illness of the Presi- 
dent, the Argentine Congress was 
opened last month by the vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Victorino de la Plazas. says 
“The Statist,” of London. In his ad- 
dress to the Congress he said that the 
national government’s example had a 
most beneficial influence in provincial 
politics. He laid stress on the effects 
of the new law elections and called at- 
tention to disturbances which called 
for mediation. Turning to foreign af- 
fairs, he declared that Argentina has 
most cordial relations with other na- 
tions. The United States has proposed 
to submit to an international commit- 
tee all differences between that coun- 
try and Argentina. The latter had ac- 
cepted the proposal and the Argentine 
legation in the United States has been 
authorized to sign in conjunction with 
Brazil and Chile. so that that impor- 
tant act be sealed by the four nations 
simultaneously. Coming next to Mexi- 
can affairs, he said that as the United 
States refused to recognize the govern- 
ment of General Huerta, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, inspired, by senti- 
ments of friendship, undertook to pro- 
pose mediation, which was accepted by 
the United States and Mexico. He de- 
clared that it would be a great day for 
the whole of America if, through this 
friendly mediation, peace resulted. The 
public finances of the country, he point- 
ed out, are satisfactory, as the ordi- 
nary resources are sufficient to meet the 
ordinary outlays and the greater part 
of the extraordinary. The accounts for 
1913 have been closed. The budget 
authorized an expenditure of £37,162,- 
000, of which, however, only £33,466,- 
000 were actually Jaid out. The out- 
lays authorized by special laws amount- 
ed to £2,066,000. The ordinary and 
extraordinary treasury receipts amount- 
ed to £34,897.000. The total funded 
debt. internal and external, amounted 
to £108,800,000. In this sum is in- 
cluded £4,178.000 of the funded debt 
of the municipality of Buenes Ayres 
taken over by the National govern- 
ment. The repayment of debt amount- 
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1913 
pecccceccecceccecss $140,685,514.59 
39,027,167.69 
14,771,696.08 


1903 
$30,195,703.37 
7,993,145.26 
395,378.61 


1912 
$106,694,006.01 
37,607,205.70 
2,663,094.27 





$194,434,378.36 


ed last year to £2,022,000. The ex- 
ports of the country in the first quar- 
ter of the present year amounted to 
£24,389,000, and the imports to £19,- 
030,000. Thus the balance of trade in 
favor of Argentina is equal to £5,359,- 
000. The bullion imported during the 
three months was £2,829.800, and that 
exported only £52,850. Economies 
in this year’s budget have been intro- 
duced to the extent of £2.846,000. 
Agriculture, he declared. continues to 
expand, the increase being 2,728,000 
acres over those of 1£12, of which 1,- 
741,000 acres are under wheat, oats 
and maize. The crop harvest for 1918- 
14 is 18,800,000 tons in wheat, oats, 
linseed, barley and maize, being an in- 
erease of 750,000 tons over the pre- 
ceding harvest. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND MORT- 
GAGE BANK OF MEXICO 


LTHOUGH political conditions in 
Mexico have been for some time 
seriously disturbed, the International 
and Mortgage Bank has continued to 
show good earnings, the net profits for 
1913 amounting to $518,527, against 
$521,568 for the year preceding. After 


$38,584,227.24 


$146,964,305.98 


making the customary allotments (in- 
cluding a dividend of eight per cent.), 
$100,000 was added to the reserve fund 
out of the earnings for 19138, and 
$96,674 was carried forward to new 
account. 

The balance of mortgages on De- 
cember 81, 1918, was $23,716,735.93, 
and of mortgage bonds, $22,054,800, 
leaving a difference of $1,662,435.98, 
which the bank had the right to issue 
in bonds at any time. 

The bank has $5,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 reserve fund. Its total 
balance-sheet at the end of 1918 was 
$46,898,058.94. 

While the value of the bank’s shares 
necessarily suffered somewhat as a re- 
sult of the unsettled political condi- 
tions, they held their price remarkably 
well compared with other bank shares. 

The movement of accounts compared 
with the operative term of 1913, with 
those of 1912 and 1903 
showing an increase in movement of 
the three accounts for the operative 
term of 1913 of $47,470,072.38 com- 
pared with the same total of 1912, and 
of $155,850,151.12 increase over the 
balance of the three accounts in 1908. 

The International and Mortgage 
Bank (Banco Internacional é Hipote- 
cario de Mexico) was established in 
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is as above, 
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Mexico City in 1882 under special con- 
cessions from the Mexican government, 
and has become one of the country’s 
important financial institutions. Its 
managing director is Mr. T. P. Honey. 





Promoting Our Foreign 
Trade 


Address delivered at the annua! convention, 
May 5 to 7, 1914, of the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, by John Clausen, manager of the for- 
eign department, The Crocker National Bank 
of San Francisco. 





MERSOWN says that “Commerce is 

carrying things from where they 
are plentiful to where they are nceded” 
—and considering the steady growth 
in the producing power of our country, 
his words may be of interest in treat- 
ing upon some of the essential factors 
which dominate successful trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

The principal means employed by 
countries in settling their indebted- 
nesses with the rest of the world is in 
the exportation of specie, securities or 
merchandise, and while the first two 
methods are temporary and influenced 
by various conditions, the building up 
of foreign credit balances through the 
exportation of merchandise is free from 
impracticable and undesirable features, 
and therefore constitutes the logical 
means for international settlements. 

Not infrequently the assumption pre- 
vails that if one nation buys from an- 
other the corresponding amount of 
goods must change hands between the 
respective countries. This, however, 
has no foundation in fact, as when 
such sales are consummated the selling 
country is only entitled to receive from 
the world at large the sum of its credit 
-—wherever the credit may be-—and in 
the same way, the country buying the 
goods, or lending money, has to settle 
with the world in general. It is there- 
fore found that our relations are with 
the world as a unit—and in looking 
into the future, it is essential to take 
into account the demand of the world 
and its steady clamor for higher stand- 
ards of comfort and consumption. 
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The new banking law, in permitting 
national banking associations to estab- 
lish branches in fereign countries and 
dependencies of the United States, for 
the furtherance of the foreign com- 
merce of our country, is quite a step 
towards putting us in a position to 
compete on a more equal basis with 
other nations in carrying on our for- 
eign trade, and with these new facili- 
tics at our command, it presents to 
bankers and merchants the urgent ne- 
cessity of thoroughly familiarizing 
themselves with the nature and use of 
money—the mechanism of exchange— 
and ways and means for developing 
our trade with these countries. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
to commercial houses seeking foreign 
markets for the first time, that unless 
they approach intended customers in 
terms with which they are familiar, 
time and energy will be wasted and 
result only in misdirected and fruitless 
efforts. 

Knowledge of languages, foreign 
currencies, weights, measures, shipping 
facilities and also the apparently in- 
significant detail of postage, are mat- 
ters with which it is necessary for our 
exporting firms—as also banks inter- 
ested in the financing of foreign trade 
—to familiarize themselves with, as 
lack of information on these points, 
or carelessness in their adherence to 
these details will result in annoyance 
to foreign importers and establish in 
their minds a prejudice against Amer- 
ican business methods. 

The question of freight and tariff 
should be carefully studied, as it may 
at times be required to add these items 
to the selling price in preparing quo- 
tations. It is further a matter of 
great importance that special attention 
be paid to the packing of goods, if 
for no other reason than the favorable 
impression created abroad, as the lack 
of attention to the safe and proper de- 
livery of shipments, as ordered and 
expected, has ofttimes resulted disas- 
trously to the establishinent of possi- 
ble business connections or in the loss 
of a good account and a_ valuable 
client. 
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It is also essential that the require- 
ments of custom house authorities be 
minutely observed, in that the consu- 
lar certificates and invoices give all de- 
tails regarding materials, weights, etc., 
and if the shipper here, therefore, has 
not complete knowledge of regulations 
ruling in various countries, he is liable 
to mistakes which may mean heavy 
fines, also delays and serious inconven- 
iences to the importing firms abroad. 


ARGE sums are annually expended 
by American manufacturers and 
exporters in advertising their articles 
in foreign countries by the direct so- 
licitation of agents and through the 
mails; but no matter how carefully 
their articles have been prepared, how 
efficient their agents. or how beautiful- 
ly illustrated their catalogues may be, 
if demonstrations be not made in the 
language prevailing in the country of 
the prospective client—with prices and 
measures given in familiar terms— 
such solicitations will have no trade- 
getting value. 

The yearly export of manufactured 
articles to foreign countries from the 
United States is estimated at only six 
per cent. of the total of over 20,000 
million dollars’ worth produced here 
annually, and with the steady increas- 
ing demand for American goods all 
over the world. and the over-supply in 
local markets, our manufacturers 
should recognize clearly the need of 
creating new markets for their goods. 

Nations, that on account of their 
extensive export trade have opened up 
new fields for their products are in 
position to furnish employment to 
over-crowded populations and stimulate 
the building up of territories which 
otherwise would be barren, and while 
the transportation system of the 
United States has furnished avenues to 
the wealth of the soil, and given work 
to a vast army of laborers, if we hope 
to keep these men employed the year 
round, we must take advantage of op- 
portunities abroad and thereby avoid 





disastrous economic conditions in our 
own country. The fact that of our 
yearly output of smanufactured goods 
only approximately six per cent. enters 
into the export trade, shows the com- 
paratively insignificant position occu- 
pied by this country in the world’s ex- 
port trade—notwithstanding the prox- 
imity of the enormous virgin fields of- 
fered by the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, which are nearly two thousand 
miles closer to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of our country than to the man- 
ufacturing districts of Europe, and the 
added advantage of our superior trans- 
portation facilities. 


& 


HILE our competitors in the 
principal European countries are 
ever studying to make goods that will 
appeal to the trade in other nations, 
our position as yet presents somewhat 
a commercial problem, inasmuch as the 
United States is disposing of a sur- 
plus of its products abroad, rather 
than specially-prepared articles de- 
signed for export. Some few American 
firms have adapted their export trade 
methods to conform with foreign 
usages and have met with overwhelm- 
ing success, and it would be greatly to 
the advantage of our country in wide- 
ly following that plan, as in this age of 
keen commercial competition it is far 
easier to follow the line of least re- 
sistance and supply the article the de- 
mand requires, rather than introduce 
in new fields novelties which may or 
may not have met with success here. 
Competition, of course, will be en- 
countered everywhere, but the foreign 
trade is well worth while, and this 
fact has been clearly demonstrated by 
our European friends, who, from this 
source, have amassed wealth and reve- 
nue far in excess of that derived from 
their own home consumption. If the 
claims, therefore, for the superiority 
of American goods are made aggres- 
sive realities, and careful, direct and 
persistent efforts exercised by American 
manufacturers in their introduction and 
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exploitation, it will not be long before 
the balance of trade in manufactured 
articles, now so largely in favor of our 
German and other European friends, 
will be equalized, or even tipped in our 
direction. 

The American exporter must, there- 
fore, make a careful and thorough 
study of foreign markets, and. if con- 
scientiously pursned, he wiil find a 
receptive field for expansion. 


& 


OUTH AMERICA has been par- 

ticularly referred to in the forego- 
ing as a likely field for developing our 
foreign trade, and it may be of in- 
terest here to reproduce the statistical 
statement supplied by the Department 
of Commerce in Washington, through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, showing the progress of 
our trade relations with South Ameri- 
ca in comparison with the rest of the 
world, during the last twenty fiscal 
years, Viz.: 


Imports into United States 
Per Cent. 

from South 
America 


From 
South 

America 
$102,207,815 
100,147,107 
112,167,120 
108,828,462 
107,389,405 
92,091 694 
86,597,893 
93,666,774 
110,367,342 
119,785,756 
107,428,232 
120,364,113 
150,795,800 
140,420,876 
160,165,537 
124,998,590 
163,878,724 
196,164,786 
182,623,750 
215,089,316 


217,747,038 


Fiscal 
Years Total 
$866,400,992 
654,994,622 
731,969,955 
779,724,674 
764,730,412 
616,049,654 
697,148,489 
849,941,184 
823,172,165 
903,320,948 
1,025,719,237 
991,087,371 
1,117,513,071 
1,226,562,446 
1,434,421,425 
1,194,341,792 
1,311,920,224 
1,556,947,430 
1,527,226,105 
1,653,264,934 
1,812,978,234 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
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Automobiles in Wisconsin 


DDRESSING the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association at the annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee on June 11, Sec- 
retary Bartlett said that “For the first 
time in the history of the State the 
financing of farmers’ automobiles has 
become an acute banking problem. 

“One town of 600 had applications 
for £20,000 of bank loans to buy 
automobiles on alone. The average 
farmer uses about $500 cash for a 
machine and borrows $500 on notes for 
the rest of the purchase price. 

“The number of automobiles in Wis- 
consin has passed the 50,000 mark, 
which at an average of $1,200 each, 
according to figures furnished by bank- 
ers, makes the total cost of these ma- 
chines about $60,000,000. About three- 
fourths of this sum is furnished by 
the bankers in some form or other. 
This gives an inkling of the impor- 
tance that the automobile has assumed 
in the expenditures of the people of 
the State and the demand that is made 
upon bankers.” 


Exports from United States 
Domestic and Foreign 

Per Cent. 

To South to South 
America Amer. 
$32,639,077 3.85 
33,212,310 3.72 
33,525,935 4.15 
36,297,671 4.11 
33,768,646 3.21 
33,821,701 2.73 
35,659,902 9.91 
38,945,763 
44,400,195 
38,403,617 
41,137,812 
50,755,027 
56,894,131 
75,159,781 
82,157,174 
83,584,874 
76,561,680 
93,246,820 
108,894,894 
132,310,451 
146,147,993 


Total 

$847,665,194 
892,140,572 
807,538,165 
882,606,938 
1,050,993,556 
1,231 482,330 
1,227,023,302 
1,394,483,082 
1,487,764,991 
1,381,719,401 
1,420,141,679 
1,460,827,271 
1,518,561,666 
1,743,864,500 
1,880,851,078 
1,860,773,346 
1,663,011,104 
1,744,984,720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204,322,409 
2,465,884,149 


11.80 
15.29 
15.32 
13.96 
14.04 
14.93 
12.42 
11.02 
13.41 
13.26 
10.48 
12.14 
13.49 
11.45 
11.17 
10.46 
12.49 
12.59 
11.96 
13.01 
12.01 
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From Z to A 


HE disadvantage, under certain 
circumstances, of having a_ sur- 
name beginning with the final letter 
of the alphabet is illustrated by this 
story, told by Fred Ellsworth of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 


York: 


Zeno was a colored man who had 
a savings account in a Southern city 
years ago before the days of modern 
banking. One day the bank failed 
and Zeno was naturally very much 
perturbed (but he didn’t know it by 
that name). He hung around the door 
of the bank without any real notion 
of why he was doing it, but simply 
because he wanted to be n<ar his money. 
As the receiver came out of the door 
of the bank one day he said to Zeno: 

“Zeno, why are you staying around 
the bank all the time?” 

“Kaze, I’se got some money in dat 
‘ar bank and Ah wants to git it out.” 

“Well,” replied the receiver, “don’t 
you know that this bank has to be 
thoroughly examined before any of 
the depositors get their money?” 

“Dat’s all right.” said Zeno, “But I 
just natchully wants ma money.” 

“Of course you do,’ responded the 
receiver. “but you know that you 
can’t get it until everything is straight- 


ened up. You know that banks have 
failed before. This isn’t the first time 
that a bank has busted.” 

“Shore, Ah knows dat; I’ze heard 
tell all about banks bustin’ befo’ dis. 
But dis here am de fust time dat a 
bank eva busted right squah in my 
face.” 

The examination of the bank went 
on and ultimately the receiver an- 
nounced that the depositors would be 
paid off and in alphabetical order. 
Unfortunately some mistake had been 
made in the figuring and when they 
got down as far as the Ws in the 
list the money gave out, hence there 
wasn't any left fer Zeno. 

This experience, however, did not 
entirely discourage Zeno, for after 
several months he had managed to 
save up some more money, which he 
took over to another bank, where he 
was known, and told the cashier he 
would iike to open up a savings ac- 
count. But Zeno had been. doing a 
powerful lot of thinking and evolved 
a plan to prevent his being shut out 
a second time in case the bank failed, 
for when the cashier started to write 
down his name as Zeno, the darky 
said: 

“Zeno nuffin. Ma name ain’t Zeno 
no more, ma name’s Aaron.” 


ay 


The Federal Reserve Board 


N June 15 these names were sent 
to the Senate by President Wil- 
son for members of the Federal Re- 


Board: 


Charles S. Hamlin of Boston, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, to 
serve two vears. 

Paul M. Warburg, member firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, to serve four 
years. 


serve 


W. P. G. Harding. president First 
National Bank, Birmingham, Ala., to 
serve eight years. 

A. C. Miller of San Francisco, to 
serve ten years. 

Thomas D. Jones of Chicago, to 
serve six years. 

William G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency, 
ex-officio members. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 














Our first Tresident 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 4,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 











EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—Announcement is made that the Frank- 
‘lin Trust Company of Brooklyn has been 
taken over by new interests, represented 
by James Imbrie, William G. Low, Jr., and 
Edward C. Delafield. 


—At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York Theodore Hetzler, cashier, was 
appointed vice-president, and Ernest Foley, 
auditor, was appointed assistant cashier. 


—The new home of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, which is to occupy the block 
front on Clinton street between Montague 
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and Pierrepont streets, will cost $500,000, 
according to plans filed with the Brooklyn 
Building Department. Part of the build- 
ing will occupy the site of the old Brooklyn 
Club, at the corner of Pierrepont street, 
and the dwelling adjoining, which are now 
being demolished. The structure will have 
an entrance on Clinton street as well as 
on Montague street. The style of archi- 
tecture will be Italian Renaissance, with 
an exterior of Indiana limestone and a peak 
roof of tile. The banking room, which 
will run from street to street, will be in 
marble with a vaulted ceiling. 


—By the merger of the Nassau Trust 
Company with the Mechanics’ Bank, Brook- 
lyn, the latter institution will have deposits 
of about $22,000,000. Charles G. Balmanno, 
president of the Mechanics’ Bank, will re- 
main the head of the combined banks, and 
Andrew T. Sullivan, president of the Nas- 
sau Trust Company, will become first vice- 
president. 

The Mechanics’ Bank has a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $561,000. It 
is sixty-two years old, and was recently re- 
organized. Mr. Balmanno succeeded George 
W. Chauncey, who resigned. The Nassau 
Trust Company has a capital stock of $600,- 
000, and a surplus of $400,000. The new 
Mechanics’ Bank will have a capital stock 
and surplus of $2,561,000. 


—The home of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, at 50 Wall street, which is 
one of the choicest properties in the great 
financial district, has been sold for about 
$2,000,000. The bank will move in the 
next six months to the former quarters oc- 
cupied by the Fourth National Bank, at 20 
Nassau street, whose directors recently 
voted to unite that institution with the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has occupied the building at 50 Wall street 
since April 27, 1913, when it moved from 
33 Wall street, a site occupied by the bank 
for more than a century. Its old home 
was purchased by J. P. Morgan & Company 
for part of the site of the Morgan Build- 
ing, now under course of construction. 

The first statement of condition, issued 
by the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank since its consolidation with the 
Fourth National Bank, shows total de- 
posits of $117,541,318, and total resources, 
$137,450,278. The bank has a capital of 
$6,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $8,942,440. 
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Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 
vault complete fora bank of any size. The Baker-Vawter 
(nit plan enables the small bank to install one section ata 
time and add to it as its growth demands, 

If you are interested in the best method of filing Checks, 
Deposit Tickets, Pass Books, locuments, Correspondence, 
Reports, or any of the records the average bank has to file, 
you will find it to your interest to write us for particulars. 

We carry in stock for immediate shipment a large variety of 
High Grade of Steel Filing Sections for High Grade Banks. 

Baker-Vawter Sections are built for service—not to fit a 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
OFFICE —In all principal cities SALESMEN—Every where 


Ask Jor catalogue. 


Bank Accounting Systems Steel Filing Equipment 














Samuel S. Campbell has been elected a 
vice-president of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. Mr. Campbell has been 
for several years a vice-president of the 
Fourth National, which was absorbed by 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 
Previous to going with the Fourth National, 
Mr. Campbell was identified with some of 
the best-known trust company interests. 


—For the quarter ending June 30 the 
board of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Ccmpany of New York declared a quarterly 
dividend of six per cent. and an extra divi- 
dend of two per cent. 


—The Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, which occupies its own building 
at 60 Broadway, is to be known in future 
as the Columbia Trust Company, the direc- 
tors having decided to drop the Knicker- 
bocker from the name. The company states 
that the change was decided upon after 
the receipt of many complaints on the part 
of depositors, who held that the hyphenated 
title was cumbersome. There is no change 
in the management. The trust department 
is to be enlarged by taking in the offices on 
the front of the second floor. 

The Columbia-Knickerbocker _ resulted 
from a merger of those two institutions, the 
Columbia leaving its quarters to go into 
the Knickerbocker building. 


—Plans have been filed for a one-story 
fireproof bank building for the Corn Ex- 
change Bank at 124 and 126 East Eighty- 
sixth street. It will be 25.6 feet wide and 
91.8 feet deep, with a facade of marble, and 
although only one story high it will have 
a height of 33.8 feet. It will be known as 
the Eighty-sixth Street Branch of the Corn 
Exchange Bank and the cost has been esti- 
mated at $50,000. 


—James H. Perkins, president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank, Albanv, and the 
new president of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, has been elected a_vice- 
president of the National City Bank of New 








York. Arthur Kavanagh, cashier of the 
National City Bank since 1906, was also 
elected a vice-president, G. E. Gregory suc- 
ceeding him as cashier. J. M. Carter was 
promoted from the position of chief clerk 
to be an assistant cashier. 


—Thomas F. Vietor is a new director of 
the Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 
chosen to fill a vacancy. 


—The Gotham National Bank has moved 
from 990 Eighth avenue to its new building 
at 1819 Broadway. 


& 
Philadelphia 


—Frank C. Motherwell has just com- 
pleted his thirtieth year of service with the 
Merchants Union Trust Company. For the 
past sixteen years he has been a teller 
half the time receiving and half the time 
as paying. 





—George W. Brown succeeds John H. 
Carr as cashier of the Germantown Bank. 


—Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking closed the season’s 
work with a smoker, held on the night of 
the annual election. A record attendance 
of about 400 was reported, and the num- 
ber of votes cast was the highest in the 
history of the chapter, being 568 out of 
895 members. The balloting was done by 
mail and this method has proved highly 
satisfactory. 

The results of the election follow: Presi- 
dent, Frank C. Eves, West Philadelphia 
Title and Trust Company; vice-president, 
Carl H. Chaffee, First National Bank; sec- 
retary, Anthony G. Felix, Central National 
Bank; treasurer, Norman T. Hayes, Phila- 
deiphia National Bank; assistant secretary, 
John C. Wallace, Philadelphia Trust, Safe 
Deposit and Insurance Company. 
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New members elected to the board of 
governors to serve three years were R. C. 
Alexander, Central National Bank; David 
Craig, Tradesmens National Bank; Frank 
C. Eves, West Philadelphia Title and Trust 
Company; Harry J. Haas, First National 
Bank; John C. Wallace, Philadelphia Trust, 
Safe Deposit & Insurance Company. 

The following were elected delegates to 
the annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking to be held in Dallas, 
Texas, September 22-24: R. C. Alexander, 
H. St. Clair Ash, M. E. Benton, James R. 
Borden, Wm. M. Carty, Carl H. Chaffee, A. 
H. Coate, David Craig, H. E. Deily, Paul 
B. Detwiler, B. E. Effing, Wm. S. Evans, 
Frank C. Eves, Chas. A. Faloon, Anthony 
G. Felix, C. W. Fenninger, John C,. Frank- 
land, R. U. Frey, Harry J. Haas, Norman 
T. Hayes, John C. Knox, Harry Kollock, 
G. W. Lichtenberger, Jordan Matthews, 
Eugene J. Morris, David J. Myers, Wm. A, 
Nickert, T. W. Scattergood, Chas F. Shaw, 
Thos. W. Smith, J. G. Senneborn, John C. 
Wallace, O. Stuart White. 


—It is reported that the Logan Trust 
Company will take over the Colonial Trust 
Company, 


Pittsburgh 


—It has been decided by the directors of 
the Union National Bank of Pittsburgh to 
issue 4000 shares of stock at par, which will 
increase the present capital to $1,000,000. 


The board will then declare a stock divi- 
dend of $1,000,000, payable out of surplus, 
giving the bank a capital of $2,000,000 and 
a surplus of $4,000,000. 


—From the position of assistant secretary 
of the Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
Jchn A. Fuhs has been promoted to that 
of secretary, succeeding Monroe Wither- 
spoon, deceased. 


—D. P. Black, president of the Real 
Estate Trust Company, is the new presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


—At a meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking the 
following officers were elected for this year: 
President, H. E. Reed, Union Nationai; 
vice-president, E. A. Owens, City Deposit 
Banks secretary, Paul F. Teesmer, Colonial 
Trust Company; directors, P. S. Space, 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company; J. M. 
Luther, Farmers Deposit National; Bert A. 
Herrod, First-Second National; Charles L. 
Werner, Duquesne National; A. L. Stephen- 
son, Anchor Savings Bank, and John T. 
Peters, Colonial Trust Company. 


ih 
—The First National Bank of Batavia, 
N. Y., completed fifty years of existence on 
June 6. In the last sixteen years, under 
the presidency of Samuel Parker, the de- 
posits of the bank have more than doubled. 


—A dignified-appearing structure of the 
“exclusively-for-banking” type is being put 
up by the First National Bank of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. It will be constructed of 
white granite, be thoroughly fireproof, and 
have the very latest equipment throughout. 


—The Essex county division of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association, at a meeting 
held at Newark, June 12, unanimously ap- 
proved a plan by which the Fidelity Trust 
Company, of Newark, will operate as branch 
banks five financial institutions now con- 
trolled by the Fidelity. The plan has been 
incorporated in a bill which will be intro- 
duced in the Legislature at the next session. 
The bill, if passed, will empower the Fidel- 
ity to take over the subsidiary institutions 
entirely and operate them as branch banks 
of the institution. 

The banks affected are the Essex County 
Trust Company, of East Orange; the Union 
County Trust Company, of Elizabeth; the 
Red Bank Trust Company, of Red Bank; 
the Newton Trust Company, of Newton, 
and the New Brunswick Trust Company, of 
New Brunswick. 

—The twentieth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association was held 
at Bedford Springs, June 26 and 27. 
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The speakers at the opening session and 
their subjects were as follows: Arthur 
Reynolds, president American Bankers 
Association, “A Greeting from the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association;” William  H. 
Peck, president Third National Bank, 
Scranton, “The Analysis of a Commercial 
Statement,” and David Barry, cashier First 
National Bank, Johnstown, “The Adaptabil- 
ity of the Banker.” 

At the second day’s session the speakers 
were Parker S. Williams, of Philadelphia, 
who spoke of “The Banker’s Interest in 
State Control of Public Utilities,’ and El- 
bert Hubbard, “Getting Together.” There 
followed a debate between teams of the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Chapters, 
American Institute of Banking. The sub- 
ject being, “Resolved, That appropriate 
legislation should be enacted prohibiting any 
person from being an officer or director in 
more than one banking institution, State 
or National.” 


—Baltimore Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, at its annual election, June 9, 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: Albert N. Smith, president; 
Henry W. Franz, vice-president; C. Walter 
Katenkamp, secretary, and Benjamin H. 
Heath, treasurer. 


—Results of the first sixty days’ business 
of the Waynesboro (Pa.) Trust Company 
show an increase of $29,957 in deposits, to 
a total of $79,557. Resources of the com- 
pany on June 1 were $204,872. While the 
above rate of growth is regarded as very 
satisfactory, it is expected to be greatly 
augmented now that the company has 
moved into new and larger quarters. 


—The Farmers Bank, Wilmineton, Del., 
of which the Governor of the State is presi- 
dent, has just laid the cornerstone of a new 
brick and marble bvilding. This bank is 
over a century old, having been established 
in 1813. 


—Buffalo bankers, apparently ignoring 
the possibility of the passage of the “in- 


terlocking directors” bill, have organized 
the Bankers Trust Company, with $1,000,000 
capital, officers and directors to be chosen 
from the officers and directors of Buffalo 
banks. 


—Following are the newly-elected officers 
of the New Jersey Savings Bank Associa- 
tion: President, Horace Stetson, Orange; 
vice-president, Ralph T. Crane; secretary, 
Howard Biddulph; executive committee, 
Alexander S. Ward, Henry G. Atha and 
John Fischer of Newark; George H. Gould, 
Jersey City; L. M. Codington, Somerville; 
William H. Yard, Trenton. 


—Twelve years ago the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Trust Company began business, and by 
careful management, aided by a systematic 
campaign of intelligent publicity, the insti- 
tution has had a remarkable growth, as 
evidenced by the accompanying figures: 


Surplvs and 

profits Deposits 
$10.000.09 $124,633.00 
113,530.00 1,033,175.00 
147,509.00 1.880,616.00 

° 16 5,484.00 1, 991, zee 00 
854,652.00 

4. 021, 865 00 

5,084, 254. 00 


June 4 
June 4 
June 4, 
June 4, 
June 4 
June 4 
June 4 


In twelve years the Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany has acquired the accounts of 7500 de- 
positors and accumulated deposits of $5. 
000,000; it has in its custody trust funas 
of upwards of $1,000,000, which are kept 
entirely separate from its other assets; it 
has erected a handsome banking building 
and equipped it with every modern conven- 
ience; it has paid to its stockholders in 
Cividends $46,000, the dividend rate having 
heen increased in 1913 to twelve per cent.; 
it has paid its depositors in interest almost 
$900,000 and has added $187,043 of profits 
to its surplus account, which now amounts 
to $287,043; it has established a Christmas 
savings club which has been of great educa- 
tional and economic value to its 7000 mem- 
bers; and it has endeavored at all times 
and under all conditions to serve its cus- 
tomers in such a manner that the old 
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James H. PEerkKINsS 


PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
(VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK ) 


snes have wanted to stay with it and new 
ones have been attracted to it. 

The success achieved would seem to es- 
tablish the fact that this endeavor has 
been faithfully fulfilled. 


—The New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion met in annual convention at New Lon- 
don, Conn., June 11 and 12, with a good 
attendance. President Robert H. Treman 
delivered the annual address, and addresses 
were made by Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New York; 
Eugene L. Richards, Superintendent of the 
New York State Banking Department, and 
by Pierre Jay, vice-president Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, New York. At the ban- 
quet on the evening of June 11, the speak- 


ers included Hon. John W. Weeks, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, and 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, former Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

These officers were chosen: President, 
James H. Perkins, New York; vice-president, 
J. A. Kopfer, Buffalo; treasurer, J. H. 
Gregory, Rochester. 


—Commemorative of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the First National Bank of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has issued a handsomely printed and 
bound volume giving an interesting history 
of the bank's organization and growth. This 
is one of the old and successful banks of 
the State of New York, and its history has 
been one of steady development to its pres- 
ent strong position. This institution is now 
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erecting a splendid modern building, already 
illustrated in the pages of THe Bankers 
MAGAZINE. 


—Announcement was recently made of 
the consolidation of the First National 
Bank of Red Bank, N. J., with the Red 
Bank Trust Company, with these officers: 
Newton Doremus, president; Henry Camp- 
bell vice-president; Jesse Minot, secretary 
and treasurer; Robt. F. Parker, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 


& 
ENGLAND 


Boston 


NEW 


—On June 2 the Hibernian Savings Bank 
opened in its new location in the Sears 
Building, 201 Washington street. 


—Boston bank officers held their annual 
meeting and banquet on the evening of 
May 20, over 900 members of the associa- 
tion being present. Secretary Edwin A. 
Stone’s annual report showed a_ present 
membership of 1428. During the past year 
$2,943 was received in dues. Of the sums 


paid out, $4,245.50 went for relief and $4,500 
in death claims, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $9,285. During the existence 
of the association $85,935 has been paid in 
relief. 

The nominating. committee brought in the 
names of these officers, who were elected 
unanimously: President, Arthur Y. Mitchell 
of the Old Colony Trust Company; first 
vice-president, Frank B. Lawler of the 
Beacon Trust Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Waldo F. Glidden of the American 
Trust Company; secretary, Edwin A. Stone 
of the Franklin Savings Bank; treasurer, 
Robert E. Hill of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank; for directors for two years, 
Frederick C. Waite of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and William P. Hart of the 
Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank; 
trustee for three years, Alonzo P. Weeks of 
the Merchants National Bank, and auditor, 
Earle P. Perkins of the National Security 
Bank. 


—C. A. Ruggles, manager of the Boston 
Clearing-House Association, is the new 
president of the Boston National Bank 
Cashiers Association. Other officers are: 
Vice-President, Henry F. Smith, National 
Shawmut Bank; secretary, Horace F. 
Fuller, Second National Bank; treasurer, 
Walter M. Kingman, Winthrop National 
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Bank; membership committee-—George W. 
Hyde, First National Bank; Herbert K. 
Hallett, Fourth-Atlantic National Bank; 
Charles H. Ramsay, Winthrop National 
3ank, 

Mr. Ruggles was one of the organizers 
of the association, and has always been in- 
terested in its welfare and has been vice- 
president for three years, 


—The Tremont Trust Company has 
taken a ten years’ lease of the banking 
rooms on the first floor of the Devonshire 
Building, 14 and 16 State street. The in- 
corporators include James M. W. Hall, 
former mayor of Cambridge; Simon Swig, 
Dr. Charles Fleishcher and H. E. Phipps. 
The bank will start with $200,000 capital 
and $50,000 paid-in surplus. 


—An increase of the capital of the 
Fidelity Trust Company from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 will be made, and of the surplus 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 


& 


—Connecticut bankers inaugurated their 
annual convention at the Griswold Hotel, 
New London, with an annual banquet on 
the evening of June 9, Nathan D. Prince of 
Danielson, vice-president of the association, 
acting as toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers were Rev. E. A. Legg, Wm. E. Knox, 
Comptroller of the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York, and T. A. Daly, the well- 
known poet and humorist of Philadelphia. 


—The Charles River National Bank, the 
oldest in Cambridge, Mass., organized as a 
State bank in 1832 and as a national bank 
in 1864, has petitioned the Massachusetts 
Board of Bank Incorporation for a_ trust 
company charter. The present bank has 
$100,000 capital, which it is proposed to 
double if the trust company charter is 
granted. 


—The Suffield (Conn.) Savings Bank is now 
installed in its new building. The building 
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is of fireproof construction and the dimen- 
sions are twenty-eight by forty feet. It 
is one story high, and is built of tapestry 
brick, with Indiana limestone trimmings. 
The inside wood trimmings are of birch 
stained mahogany. Besides the banking 
room on the main floor there is a booth 
for patrons of the safe deposit vaults, 
washroom, lockers and office for the presi- 
dent, while in the rear over the vault Is 
the directors’ room. The banking room 
is lighted in the daytime from a large orna- 
mental skylight and is also equipped with 
an indirect electric lighting system. The 
vault is fire proof and burglar proof and 
is equipped with the most modern protec- 
tion in the way of time locks and burglar 
alarms. It has a 16-inch wall, lined with 
railroad iron and_ steel plate and_ is 
equipped with 216 modern safe deposit 
boxes. Inside the vault is a magazine steel 
safe. In the basement is the heating plant, 
storerooms and a large fireproof vault for 
the safe keeping of records and valuable 
papers. 

The bank was chartered in May, 1869, 
on petition of Martin J. Shelden, and the 
first incorporate meeting was held July 1 
of the same year. Samuel R. Spencer is 
the present president and W. J. Wilson, 
treasurer. 


& 
SOUTHERN STATES 


—Virginia bankers held their twenty-first 
annual convention at the Hotel Chamber- 
lin, Old Point Comfort, June 18, 19 and 
20, J. M. Hurt, cashier of the Citizens Bank 
of Blackstone, presiding. 

Reports were received from the various 
committees and groups, and the following 
addresses were made: 

“Benefits to be Derived From the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking,” by George H. 
Keesee, former president Richmond Chap- 
ter, assistant cashier Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond; “Banking From Two 
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Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
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tain adequate balances. 
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Points of View,” by Mr. H. L. Eley, assist- 
ant cashier Peoples Bank, Courtland; “De- 
veloping a Bank’s Business by Advertising,” 
by Fred W. Ellsworth, manager department 
of new business, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; “International Movements of 
Gold,” by Hon. George E. Roberts, Direc- 
tor of the United States Mint, Washington, 
D. C.; “Educating the Producer,” by Hon. 
Joseph D. Eggleston, president Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; “Agri- 
cultural Development and Vocational Edu- 
cation,” by V. Vaiden, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Farmville; “Taxation and 
Business,” by Douglas S. Freeman, the 
“News-Leader,” Richmond. 

The entertainments included a band con- 
cert by the Fort Monroe Marine Band, an 
informal dance and the annual banquet, 


—The First National Bank of Sumter, 
S. C., organized in 1887, and which has had 
a very prosperous history, now occupies its 
own building, representing an outlay, in- 
cluding cost of site, of $56,000. 


—Miss Leffler Corbitt, note teller of the 
Austin National Bank, was recently elected 
president of the Texas Women’s Bankers 
Association. 


—For the consolidated City and National 
banks at Wheeling, West Va., a ten-story 
bank and office building will be put up at 
Twelfth and Main streets, to cost sbuut 
$250,000. 


—Consolidation has been effected between 
the Guaranty State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Commonwealth National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, the succeeding institution 
heing the Security National Bank, with 
$1,500,000 capital, $500,000 surplus and 
nearly $10,000,000 total resources. Follow- 
ing are the officers: D. E. Waggoner, presi- 
dent; John W. Wright and Ralph P. Wof- 
ford, vice-presidents; Edwin Hobby, cash- 
ier; M. B. Keith, Dan D. Rogers, J. W. 
Royall and O. W. Shaw, assistant cashiers. 


—It is reported that the Harrison County 
Bank, Biloxi, Miss., will consolidate with 
the People’s Bank, the capital of the latter 
being increased to $75,000. 


—The First National Bank of Mount 
Airy, N. C., will soon have one of the hand- 
somest bank buildings in the State, having 
given the contract for the improvement of 
its present quarters. The brick front will 
be replaced by a handsome granite one 
with solid stone columns and _ beautiful 
corner arch. The interior will be made in 
keeping with the exterior and fitted with 
modern reception rooms and the latest 
furniture and fixtures. 


—Dallas, Texas, is to have a new trust 
company capitalized at $1,000,000. 


—I. Marshall Von Schilling, cashier of 
the Merchants National Bank of Hampton, 
Va., left May 13 for a six weeks’ trip to 
Karlsrhue, Germany, the home of his an- 
cestors, where he has a number of near 
relatives. 

The trip is given Mr. Von Schilling by 
the stockholders of the bank, in recogni- 
tion of his faithful services. 

Mr. Von Schilling, besides the responsible 
position he holds with his bank is at the 
head of several other local enterprises. 


—June 1 last marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Bank of Baton Rouge, 
La. In the course of a quarter of a century 
of existence, the same officers stand guard 
and do service that filled these places on 
the dav the bank opened for business 
twenty-five vears ago, except the promotion 
of the cashier to be vice-president and his 
assistant to be cashier. There has scarcely 
heen a single change in the directorate ex- 
cent that caused by death. 

The Bank of Baton Rouge, without con- 
solidation or mergers, has grown steadily 
stronger and stronger, its capital, surplus 
and profits rising from $50,003.45 in 1889 
to $429.326.47 in 1914, and deposits increas- 
ing from $10,841.51 to $1,267,665.83. 
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Northwest 
Items 


AVING direct connections with 
practically every banking point 
throughout the “Inland Empire,” the 
Old National Bank is able to handle 
your Pacific Northwest items with ex- 
ceptional promptness and dispatch. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W.J. SMITHSON 
G. H. GREENWOUD J.W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $12,000,000 
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It has earned and left intact for the pro- 
tection of its depositors an accumulation of 
capital, surplus and undivided profits ex- 
ceeding that of all the other banks of Baton 
Rouge combined, and in addition has paid 
its stockholders $205,000 in dividends. 

The officers identified with the bank’s suc- 
cessful history are: Wm. J. Knox, presi- 
dent; Joseph Gebeline and O. B. Steele, 
vice-presidents; Eugene Cazedessus, cashier. 


—Logan C. Murray, a former president of 
the American Bankers Association, and long 
the president of the American National 
Bank of Louisville, Ky., becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors of that bank, 
his place as president being filled by the 
election of Earl S. Gwin, president of the 
Second National Bank, New Albany, Ind. 
Mr. Murray will continve to be actively 
associated with the American National 
Bank. 


—Consolidation of the Maryland Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore with the National 
Bank of Commerce is pending. 


—The annual convention of the Tennessee 
Bankers Association was held at Chatta- 
nooga May 28 and 29. P. D. Houston, vice- 
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president of the First Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Nashville, was _ elected 
president of the association. 

P. D. Houston is a native Tennessean, 
having been born in Marshall county in that 
State, and has resided continuously in the 
State. He comes of sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock, and was reared on a farm. His 
common school education was supplemented 
by a course in the Havnes-McLean Acad- 
emy at Lewisburg. Upon graduation he 
heard the call of the commercial world, 
and launched into business with earnestness 
and enthusiasm. 

In 1890 he became a clerk in the Peoples 
Bank at Lewisburg, where his ability was 
soon recognized, and promotion followed 
readily. In 1893 he was elevated to a 
cashiership with the Peoples Bank, and 
continued the active official of this bank 
until 1906. when the First National Bank 
of Nashville organized the First Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, of which he was 
elected cashier. In 1911 he was promoted 
to the vice-presidency of this institution, 
which position he still holds. In January 
of this year the First Savings Bank and 
Trust Company became more closely associ- 
ated with the consolidated Fourth and First 
National Bank, and Mr. Houston was at 
that time elected an active vice-nresident 
of the Fourth and First National Bank, as 
well as becoming a director and member 
of its executive committee. 

Mr. Houston has been for several years 
vice-president for Tennessee of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association. His connection with the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Association dates from the 
founding of the association. He has ad- 
vanced in his association work from a 
private in the rear ranks, through the presi- 
dency of the State Bank Section, member- 
ship in and chairmanship of the executive 
committee, to the presidency of the associ- 
ation. Mr. Houston is an ardent and inde- 
fatigable worker, a banker of ability, 
courage and high ideals, and these quali- 
ties have given him rank as one of the fore- 
most bankers of his State. 

Mr. Houston’s greatest pride is his work 
in connection with the New State Bankine 
Taw, to which he gave many vears~ of 
thought and labor. The State Banking De- 
partment created by the last General* As- 
sembly has helped to raise the profession 
of banking to a high plane in the State. 


—At Charleston, S. C., the Commercial 
National Bank succeeds the Commercial 
Savings Bank. A fine fireproof building 
was recently erected for the bank’s use. 


—At the convention of the Alabama 
Bankers Association, in session at Decatur 
May 14, these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, C. L. Comer, Eufaula; vice-president, 
James Keith, Anniston: secretary-treasurer, 
McLane Tilton, Jr., Pell City. 
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Ricuarp S. Hawes 


VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS, AND NEWLY- 


ELECTED PRESIDENT MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Next year’s convention will be held at 
Birmingham. 

—On June 5 the merger of the Main 
Street Bank, Richmond, Va., with the 
Broadway National Bank became effective, 
the succeeding institution occupying the 
quarters of the Main Street Bank. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
St. Louis 


—At the annual election of the Bank 
Clerks Association of Missouri the follow- 
ing were elected to the board of manage- 
ment: F. Falkenhainer, Mechanics-American 
National Bank; J. F. Ashoff, State Na- 
tional; F. W. Wrieden, National Bank of 
Commerce; Hugo Boehl, German Savings; 


H. Haill, Third National; H. A. Bridges, 
Boatmen’s; L. S. Kohlbry, German-Ameri- 
can; H. S. Rein, Wernse & Dieckman; A. 
Hamilton, St. Louis Union Trust Company ; 
E. E. Braun, National Bank of Commerce, 
and H. J. Brenner, International Bank. 


—It is said that the recent three days’ 
session of the Missouri Bankers Association 
in this city was the largest convention ever 
held in the history of the association. The 
various addresses dealt with questions of 
practical interest to bankers, and the en- 
tertainments were up to the well-known 
standard of St. Louis hospitality. 

Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis, was 
elected president of the association, and W. 
C. Gordon, of Marshall, was elected vice- 
president. W. F. Keyser of Sedalia, the 
efficient secretary for a number of years, 
was re-elected to that position. Kansas 
City will have the honor and pleasure of 
entertaining the convention next year. 
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—A lease of the ground floor of the 
new Monward Building, northeast corner of 
Broadway and Olive street, has been signed 
bv the Boatmens Bank, whose building was 
damaged seriously by fire last spring. Un- 
der the terms of the lease the name of the 
structure to be occupied by the bank will 
be changed to the Boatmen’s Bank Build- 
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THE BOATMEN’S 
LOUIS, MO. 


NEW HOME OF 


ing. The bank expects to occupy the new 
quarters about September 1. 

The Boatmen’s is the oldest bank in Mis- 
souri, and was organized in 1847 on the 
savings plan, without capital, under the 
name of the Boatmen’s Savings Institu- 
tion, at a time when the river traffic was 
at its height, in order to furnish banking 
facilities to the rivermen. The bank was 
reorganized in 1856 with a capital of $40,- 
000, 

In 1873. a_ stock 


dividend of $1,600,000 


Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Commercia!—Savings—Trust—Bonding 


Capital . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. S. McCornick, 
President 
E. A. Wall, 
Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 
Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 


Cashier 
N. G. Hall, 


Asst. Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 
Expeditious and _ intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 


Title Certificates Title Insurance 


was declared out of earnings, and the bank 
was reorganized as the Boatmen’s Savings 
Bank, with a capital of $2,000,000. In 1890 
the name was changed to the Boatmen’s 
Bank. The present capital, surplus and 
undivided profits are $3,300,000, all of 
which has been earned, except $400,000, 
which was subscribed. 

A. L. Milles was the first president, and 
was followed by Sullivan Blood and Rufus 
J. Lackland, who remained president from 
1871 to the time of his death in 1910, when 
he was succeeded by Edwards Whitaker. 

This bank has never consolidated with, 
bought out or absorbed any other bank or 
financial institution. Many distinguished 
citizens of the city have been connected 
with the bank as trustees and directors, 
such as Samuel C. Davis, Luther M.. Ken- 
net, Daniel D. Page, Amedee Vale, John 
O'Fallon, Andrew Christy, Ed Walsh, D. 
A. January, Charles P. Chouteau, William 
L. Ewing and Wayman Crow. 

The present board of directors is com- 
posed of Murray Carleton, Clarence H. 
Howard, D. S. H. Smith, Sam D. Capen, F. 
I. Sheldon, Henry W. Peters, W. K. Stan- 
ard, Edwards Whitaker, Wm. H. Thomson, 
E. M. Hubbard and S. W, Fordyce. ‘ 
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and Merchants Trust 
located in its new home, 
Grand and Gravois avenues. F. W. Clem- 
ens, heretofore vice-president, was recently 
elected president to succeed the late J. Her- 
man Belz, and Dr. F. B. Drescher was 
elected a vice-president. 


The Farmers 
Company is now 
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Chicago 


Two of Chicago’s leading bankers, Geo. 
M. Reynolds, president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, and Jas. 
B. Forgan, president of the First National 
Bank, are practically sure of election as 
directors of the new Federal Reserve Bank 
here. 
Lorimer bank failure and 
the subsequent collapse of several small 
outlying banks in nowise reflects the gen- 
eral banking position in Chicago, which is 


—The recent 
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—Lansing, Michigan, banks are to try 
the experiment of closing at noon on Sat- 
urdays and open in the evening from 7 to 8. 


A plan for a municipal savings bank 
has heen presented to the city commission- 
ers of Denver. 


—H. B. McDaniel, president of the Union 
National Bank, Springfield, Mo., was re- 
cently elected a member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 


—lIllustrations of the new United States 
National Bank Building, Omaha, now in 
construction at the northeast corner of 
Sixteenth and Farnam streets, show a very 
imposing structure of the classic type. The 
building will be four stories, with polished 
granite and marble facings, and will be 
for the exclusive use of the bank, except 
that Gordon W. Wattles, vice-president and 
president of the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Railway, will have his private office in the 
new building. The bank’s staff will have 
a restaurant on the fourth floor. 


-Toledo, Ohio, Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has elected these new 
othcers: President, Henry A. Niehaus; vice- 
president, Carl H. Vischer; secretary, John 
H. Streicher; treasurer, Lester V. Martin. 
Five delegates to represent the institute at 
the convention of the American Institute of 
Banking at Dallas, Texas, next September, 
are Henry A. Niehaus, John H. Streicher, 
Leo E. Mominee, Elmer E. Hartz and Les- 
ter V. Martin. 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


—Detroit chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, has elected the following officers: 

President, Jos. J. McGrath; vice-presi- 
dent, A. J. Stocker; treasurer, Earl W. 
Alles; recording secretary, Leo D. Heaphy ; 
corresponding secretary, Fred D. Greig. 

Members of the board of governors were 
elected as follows: J. W. Baldwin, Eugene 
Flemming, James Harper, Frank Maurice, 
Henry J. Bridgman, S. J. Giffin, I.. C. Me- 
Connell, George D. Smith. 


—Control of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Trust Company has been acquired by A. 
C. Miller and associates, and Mr, Miller 
becomes president and F. C. Waterbury, 
vice-president. 


—The First National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn., which is the oldest bank in the State, 
is now erecting a large bank and office 
building, an illustration of which is shown 
ibove. 


—A new building, twelve stories in height, 
sixty-five by fifty feet, will be erected for 
the Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


—The National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Paul, Minn., which began business last 
January, will put up a two-story building, 
with a frontage of fifty feet on Minnesota 
street and eighty feet on Fifth street, the 
building to be for the bank’s exclusive use. 


—The Kansas Bankers Association, at 
their recent annual convention at Wichita, 
adopted these resolutions: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of har- 
monizing the state banking laws with the 
Federal Reserve Act, we recommend that 
the state banking laws be amended at the 
next session of the Kansas legislature as 
follows: 

First—So that state banks may legally 
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become stockholders in the Federal Reserve 
Bank and hold such stock as an asset of 
the bank. 

Second—That the reserve requirements 
for state banks be reduced in harmony with 
the Federal law and, 

Third—That the state banks be granted 
the right to act as trustee, executor, admin- 
istrator and registrar of stocks and bonds 
as national banks now are authorized to 
act under Federal laws. 

Wheresa, the Federal Reserve Act 
provides that “any national banking associ- 
ation not situated in a central reserve city 
may make loans secured by improved and 
unimproved farm land situated within its 
Federal Reserve district, but no such loans 
shall be made for a longer time than five 
years, nor for an amount exceeding 50 per 
cent. of the actual value of the property 
offered as security. Any such bank may 
make such loans in an aggregate sum equal 
to twenty-five per cent. of its capital and 
surplus, or to one-third of its time deposits, 
and such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time deposits and to 
pay interest on the same,” and, 

Whereas, The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has by circular letter, dated April 15, 
1914, made a ruling that “the total of such 
loans by any bank must not exceed one- 
third of its time deposits, or must in no 
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case exceed one-fourth of the capital and 
surplus of the bank”; and, 

Whereas, It appears to this association 
that the ruling is in conflict with the law 
and limits the loaning bank to but one- 
fourth of its capital and surplus in such 
leans; and, 

Whereas, The banking business of Kansas 
is largely based upon our agricultural and 
land values, and it has been recognized that 
the new Reserve law allowing a reasonable 
amount to be leaned on first-class farms is 
a beneficent one; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be instructed to correspond with 
the honorable Comptroller of the Currency 
and ask him that his ruling may be modified 
so that national banks which are members 
under the National Reserve Act may make 
farm loans up to one-third of their time de- 
posits, and one-fourth of their capital and 
surplus. 

Resolved, That every member of this 
association be requested to write or wire 
his member of Congress and senator, re- 
questing the passage of Senator Bristow’s 
bill retaining postal saving funds in both 
state and national banks in the location 
where postal funds are deposited, and pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill rais- 
ing the limit of the amount that may be 
deposited in the postal savings bank, now 
pending in the Senate. 
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Resolved, That we appreciate the Federal 
Reserve Act and think it is in right direc- 
tion for the best monetary system in exist- 
ence, and that we are very thankful to the 
committee for locating a reserve bank in 
Kansas City, Mo., and are sure it will prove 
to them that they made no mistake as being 
the most central and logical point for trade 
and commerce. 

Officers elected are: President, E. E. Mul- 
laney, Hill City; vice-president, C. E. 
Lobell, Larned; treasurer, Fred H. Quincy, 
Salina; vice-president, Group L, L. D. 
Allen, Seneca; vice-president, Group IL, 
W. J. Khodes, Olathe; vice-president, 
Group III., R. H. Muzzy, Coffeyville; vice- 
president, Group IV., J. E. Gleason, Nor- 
ton; vice-president, Group V., Thomas At- 
kinson, Sterling; vice-president, Group VL., 
A. E. Johnson, Greensburg. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention will 
meet at Independence. 


—At the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Oklahoma Bankers Association in ses- 
sion at Oklahoma City, May 16, resolutions 
were adopted in favor of making the entire 
Siate of Oklahoma a part of Federal Re- 
serve District No. 10 (Kansas City dis- 
trict). These officers of the association 
were chosen: President, H. M. Spaulding 
of Enid; first vice-president, Tom Dwyer 
of Chickasha; second vice-president, H. A. 
MeCauly of Sapulpa; secretary, W. B. Har- 
rison of Oklahoma City; treasurer, J. W. 
Teter of Bristow; chairman of executive 
committee, L. E. Phillips of Bartlesville; 
member agricultural committee, Harold 
Wallace of Ardmore. 


Work is progressing on the new and 
substantial building being erected by the 
German-American National Bank of Peoria, 
Il. 


—Detroit bankers have a club, and its 
thirty-third semi-annual dinner took place 
last month, President Richard P. Joy of 
the National Bank of Commerce presiding. 
\t the speakers’ table were W. P. Holliday, 
Charles A. Dean, George E. Lawson, Wil- 
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liam Livingstone, Emory W. Clark, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Richard P. Joy, Rev. 
William F. Dooley, Charles F. Collins, 
George H. Russel, John H. Johnson, George 
HK. Barbour, William J. Gray and Julius 
H. Haass. 

These new members were elected: James 
Craig, Jr., and J. H. Emmert, directors 
First and Old Detroit National Bank; 
Paul H. Deming, vice-president American 
State Bank; Thomas A. Gale, manager Do- 
minion Bank, Walkerville, Ont.; <A. I. 
Lewis, director Detroit Trust Co.; H. G. 
Hayes, cashier Hastings National, Has- 
tings; Frank H. Carroll, president First 
Commercial Bank, Pontiac; John H. Pat- 
terson, director First Commercial Bank, 
Pontiac; E. G. Liebold, director Dearborn 
State Bank, Dearborn, and F. M. Scarff, 
manager Merchants Bank of Canada, 
Windsor. 


—The Merchants National Bank is re- 
ported in process of organization at Detroit 
with $1,000,000 capital. 


FO 
PACIFIC STATES 


—lIt is stated that a new trust company 
will be organized at Fresno, California, 
with $2,500,000 capital, and occupying its 
own building, to be erected on a site already 
secured, 


—Seattle will make a strong bid for the 
ecuvention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1915. It is conceded that the city 
is one of the most attractive and interesting 
in the country and that the hotel accommo- 
dations are abundant. If the convention 
goes to Seattle, the local bankers and the 
people generally will give it a royal wel- 
come. 


—Jacob Furth, for more than thirty years 

a resident of Seattle, and a leading banker 

and capitalist, died June 2. He was one 
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of the organizers of the Seattle Clearing 
House Association, was interested in a num- 
ber of banks, and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Seattle National Bank. 
His services to his city and State made him 
one of Seattle’s foremost citizens. 


—Los Angeles is to have a new bank— 
the Kaspare Cohn Commercial and Savings 
Bank—with $300,000 capital. 


—Nevada bankers held their sixth an- 
nual convention at Reno June 2 and elected 
the following officers: President, A. E. Kim- 
ball, Elko; vice-president, C. W. Foote, 
Fallon; secretary, J. W. Davey, Reno; 
treasurer, J. T. Goodin, Lovelocks; execu- 
tive committee, J. Henderson, Elko, and F. 
M. Lee, Reno; vice-president of American 
Bankers’ Association for Nevada, Geo. 
Wingfield. 


—aAlterations in the banking rooms of 
the Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, 
San Diego, Cal., are being made to provide 
the additional space consequent upon the 
growth of business since the institution es- 
tablished a trust department. 


—An important bank merger has been 
effected at Pasadena, Cal., by which the 
Pasadena National Bank, Crown City Na- 
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tional Bank, Crown City Savings and Trust 
Company and the National Bank of Com- 
merce have been combined as the Pasadena 
National Bank, although the Crown City 
Savings and Trust Co. will continue to 
oceupy its present location. 


—Addressing the California Bankers 
Association, in session for their annual 
convention at Oakland, May 27, President 
L. P. Behrens decried American extrava- 
gance and the tendency to run in debt. 


“Each community,” he said, “seems to be 
vying with the other to see which can build 
up the biggest debt. Some day payment 
must be made and then the trouble will 
begin. 

“The American people dislike to be told 
that they are not thrifty, but they are 
thriftless in the extreme. They know 
how to make money, but they do not know 
how to spend it or save it. Too much is 
spent in senseless pleasure. There is no 
doubt that a billion dollars is so spent in 
the United States every year. This is 
threatening the financial prosperity of the 
land.” 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
election of James K. Lynch, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco as first vice-president of the Ameri- 
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can Bankers Association at the Richmond 
convention. 

A portrait of R. M. Welch, the new 
president of the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation was presented in the June number 
of Tue Bankers MacGazine. 


o 
CANADIAN NOTES 


—Profits amounting to $319,902, the highest 
in the history of the institution and equal 
to 15.99 per cent. on capital, constituted the 
chief point of interest in the annual state- 
ment of La Banque Nationale made public 
recently, as compared with $302,305 in the 
previous vear. A balance of $74,396 was 
brought forward from last year. Divi- 
dends at eight per cent. were paid to the 
amount of $160,000 and $150,000 carried to 
reserve. The sum of $10,000 was contribu- 
ted to officers’ pension fund, and $12,000 
set aside for the account of opening new 
branches, an item that in most cases is not 
taken out of profits, except under the head 
of expenses of management. A balance of 
$62,299 was carried forward. 


—Reserves maintained at an excellently 
high level and funds employed at a profit- 
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able rate is the record of the Merchants 
Bank as set forth in the annual report re- 
cently handed to the shareholders. Profits 
of the bank for the year amounted to $1,- 
218,694, which were at the rate of 17.7 per 
cent. on the average capital employed. In 
point of amount the earnings of the year 
just ended have only been exceeded once 
in the history of the bank, namely in the 
year 1912. Earnings on the total capital 
employed, that is, upon the average capital 
plus the reserve and balance at the credit 
of profit and. loss, were at the rate of 8.9 
per cent. 

The usual dividends at the rate of ten 
per cent. were paid to the amount of $686,- 
574. The sum of $400,000 was transferred 
from profits to reserve. In addition the 
premiums on new stock to the amount of 
$180,825 were added to reserve, bringing 
that account up to $7,000,000, being equal 
to the paid-up capital. 

The sum of $100,000 was written off bank 
premises; $50,000 was contributed to of- 
ficers’ pension and $135,000 written off for 
depreciation of securities held. A balance 
of $248,134 was carried forward. 


—Profits of the Bank of Montreal for 
the six months covered by its recent report 
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were $1,212,750, out of which the usual divi- 
dend was paid and $200,000 written off of 
bank premises account. 


—The Rosetown (Sask.) branch of the 
Quebec branch has been closed. 


—Canada is now a “billion-dollar coun- 
try,” its aggregate imports and exports of 
merchandise in 1913 having been 1095 mil- 
lion dollars, against 977 million in 1912. Its 
trade has, however, undergone some con- 
traction in more recent months, a_ fact 
which is clearly reflected in the official sta- 
tistics of merchandise moving between 
Canada and the United States during 
April, compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

In the calendar year 1913 Canada’s imports 
of merchandise: were 659 million dollars in 
value, while her exports were 436 million, 
imports thus averaging fiftv-five million and 
exports thirty-six million dollars per month. 
Canadian imports. however, are sharply de- 
clining from month to month. 

American goods represented, in the fiscal 
vear 1913, sixty-five per cent. of the entire 
imports of Canada, while the markets of 
the United States absorbed 3914, per cent. 
of the Canadian products sold in foreign 


countries, 


New Counterfeit $5 National Bank 
Note on the First National 
Bank of Plattsburg, Mo. 


GERIES 1902-1908; check letter 
“C”"; W. T. Vernon, Register of 
the Treasury; Lee McClung, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 
This counterfeit is printed from 
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photo-etched plates on paper of fair 
quality, which contains no silk threads 
nor imitation of them. The correct 
charter number of the bank which ap- 
pears in the border of face of note, is 
4,215; the charter number printed in 
large blue figures in two places on face 
of nete is 10,231; the Treasury num- 
ber is P16247A; the bank number is 
16,247. In all these blue numbers the 
figures are too widely separated and 
are not as heavy as the genuine. 

The portrait of Benjamin Harrison 
is poorly executed and the lathe work, 
particularly on the back, is not well 


defined. 


It Can Be Done 


Semebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied, 
*That “maybe it couldn't,” but he wouldn't 
be one 
Who would say so till he'd tried. 
So he buckled right in with a trace of a 
grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
he started to sing, as he tackled the thing, 
That couldn't be done,—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that, 
At least no one has ever done it,” 

But he took off his coat, and he took off his 

hat 

And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quibble, 

rie started to sing, as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done, and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it couldn't 
be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you 
one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the 

thing 
That “cannot be done” and you'll do it. 


Tue Bank Man, Chicago. 
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